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TROILUS Am CEESSIDA. 


We leam froi^ Henslowe’s Diary (p. 147 sc^q. cd. Sliakcapcaro Soc.) tTiat in 
April 1599 Bekker and Chettle were engapjed in writing a play, wliicli lias 
not come down to ns, called Troilus a^id Urcssida ; and to tliat piece iior- 
haps applies tlie entry made by Roberts in tbo Stationcj^s’ Registers, Rob. 
7tb, i6o 2~3, of The booke of Troilns and Cressoda, as yt is aoM by my 
Lo. Chamberlens men, ’’—which ‘‘booke,” as far as we ]«iow, was never given 
to the press. But another entry in the Stationers* Registers, made by Bonian 
and Walley, Jan. 28th, 1608-9, of “A booke called the History of Troylus 
and Sresstila,” undoubtedly describes our author’s drama, which was pub- 
lished by the booksellers who made the entry. “The play was originally 
printed in 1609 [4to]. It was formerly supposed that there^ were two cdi-| 
tions in that year, but they were merely different issues of the same im- 
pression : the body of the work (with two exceptions) is IRike in each ; 
they were from the types of the same printer, and were published by the 
same -stationers. [Tarious readings are frequently found in old plays 
which have been printed from the same forms of t}q>e.] The title-pages 
[see vol. i. p. 174] vary r=:g.terially ; but there is another more remarkable 


diversity. On the title-page of the copies first circulated, it is not stated 
that the drama had been represented by any company ; and in a sort of 
preface, headed ‘A never Writer to an ever Reader, Hews,’ it is asserted 
that it had never been ‘staled with the stage, never clappor-clawed with 
the palms of the vulgar;' in other words, that the play bad not been 
acted. This was probably then true ; but as ‘ Troilus and Crossida ’ WJis 
very soon afterwards brought upon the stage, it became necessary for tlm 
publishers to substitute a new title-page, and to suppress their pr(fflic»^ : 
accordingly a re-issue of the same edition took place, by the tiilo-pago 
of which it appeared, that the play was printed ‘ as it was acted by tbo 

King’s Majesty’s servants at the Globe.’ It is very evident that 

‘Troilus and Cressida’ was originally acted in the interval between the first 
and the second edition of the 4to, as printed by G. Eld for Bonian and Wal- 
ley in the early part of 1609. It is probable that our great dramatist pre- 
pared it for the stage in the winter of 1608-9, with a view tef its produc4ion 
at the Globe as soon as the season commenced at that theatre : bs^bro it 
was so produced, and after it had been licensed, Bonian and Walley seem 
to have possessed themselves of a copy of it ; and having procured it to be 
piinted, issued it to the world as ‘ a new play, never staled with tlio stage, 
pver clapper-clawed with the palms of the vulgar.’ That they had obtained 
it without the consent of the company, ‘ the giund possessors,’ as they arc 
called, ^mav be gathered from the conclusion "of the preface. The second 
issue of Bonian and Walley’s edition of 1600 was not made until after the 
tragedy had been acted at the Globe, as is staled on the title-i)agc\” Cotj.ier 
{Tntrod.Jo TroUus and Cressida), — That some portions of it,*^ particularly to- 
wards tne end, are from the pen of a very inferior dramatist, is unqueslion- 
able : and they would seem to belong to an earlier piece on the same subiect, 
Fnf ,]oint-production of Bekker and Chettlo before mentioned.^, 

ihe IroUus and. Creseiih of Chaucer may be considered p the foundation of 
something v/as also furnished bv Caxton’s Reau/eU 
of the Eistoryes of Troye (first printed circa 1474*), and bv Lyfigate’s i/«- 
toiye, Seye, and dystruccyon of Troye (first printed in 1513), 


‘*(1472-4 ?).” Blades’s lift and Tyi^grof William voh li. p. 3. 



ADDRESS 

PREFIXED TO SOME COPIES OF THE EDITION OP 1 6.09, 


A neve^ xoriter to an ever reader : — Nms. 

m 

Eternal reader, yon liave here a new play, never staled with Ijie 
stage, never clapper-clawed with the palms of the vulgar, and yet 
passing full of the palm comical ; for it is a birth of your brain 
that never undertook any thing comical vainly : and were but the 
vain names of comedies changed for the titles of commodities,' or of 
plays for pleas, you should see all those grand censors, that now 
style them such vanities, hock to them for thegnain grace of their 
gravities ; especially this author’s comedies, that are so framed to 
the life, that they serve for the most common commentaries of all 
the actions of our lives, showing such a dexterity and power of 
wit, that the most displeased with plays are pleased with his come- 
dies. And all such dull and heavy-witted worldlings as were 
never capable of the wit of -a comedy, coming by report of them 
to his representations, have found that wit there that they never 
found in themselves, and have parted hotter- witted than they came; 
feeling an edge of wit set upon them, more than ever they dreamed 
they had brain to grind it on. So much and such savoured salt of 
wit is in his comedies, that they seem, for th& height of pleasure, 
to he h(»n in that sea that brought forth Yenus. Amongst all 
-there is none more witty than this : and had I time, I would 
comment upon it, though I know it needs not, — for so much as 
will make you think your testern well bestowed, — ^hut for so much 
worth as even poor I know to be stuffed in it. It deserves such 
a Jabour, as well as the best comedy in Terence or Plautus : and 
believe this, that when he is gone, and his comedies out of sale, 
you will scramble for them, and set up a new English inquisition. 
Take this for a warning, and, at the peril of your pleasure’s loss 
^cTjudgment’s, refi^se not nor like this the less for not being 
sullied with the smoky breath of the multitude ; but thank fortune 
for the it hath made amongst yon ; since by the grand t.pos- 
s6saf)rs’ wills, I believe, you should have prayed for them, rather 
than been prayed. And so I leave all such to be prayed for — for 
states of their wits’ healths — that will not praise it. Vale. 



DEAMATIS PEESOl^/E 


Priam, king of Troy 
Hector, 

Teoilcs, 

Paris, \ Ms sons. 

Deiphobijs, I 
Helbnus, 

Margarel 02^ a bastard son of Priam. 

iENEAS, ) Trojan commanders. 

Antenoe, j 

Calchas, a Trojan priest taking part with the Greeks. 
Pandarus, uncle to Cressida. 

Agamemnon, the Grecian general. 

Menelaus, his brother. 

Achilles, 

Ajax, 

Ulysses, 

Nestor, 

Diomedes, 

Patroclus, J 

Thersites, a deformed and scnrrilous Grecian. 
Alexander, seiwant to Cressida. 

Servant to Troilus. 

Servant to Paris. 

Servant to Diomedes. 


) Grecian commanders. 


Helen, wife to Menelaus, 

Andromache, wife to Hector. 

Cassandra, daughter of Priam ; a proply^tess. 
Cressida, daughter of Calchas, 


Trojan and Greek Soldiers, and Attendants. 

Scene— T ro?/, and the Grecimi rawp before it. 



PEOLOGUE. 


In Troji, there lies the scene. From isles of Greece 
The princes orguteus, their high blood chafd. 

Have to the port of Athens sent their ships, 

Fraught with the ministers and instruments 
Of cruel war : sixty and nine, that wmre 
Their crown^fs regal, from_ th" Athenian bay 
Put forth toward Phrygia : and their vow is made 
To ransack Troy ; within whose strong immures 
The ravish’d Plelen, Menelaus’ queen, 

With wanton Paris sleeps ; and that’s the quarrel. 

To Tenedos they cqme ; 

And the deep-drawing barks do there disgorge 
Their warlike fraught age : now on Dardan plains 
The fresh and yet unbruised Greeks do pitch 
Their brave pavilions : Priam’s six-gated city, 

Dardan, and Tymbria, Helias, Chetas, Troien, 

And Antenorides,^^^ with massy staples, 

And correiBponsive and fulfilling bolts, 

(^) Dardan^ and Tymhria^ Helias^ Chetas^ Troien, 

And AnUnoride^i.^ 

I leave these names as they stand in the folio (this Prologue is not in 
the'^ quarto), — except that I have substituted Antenorides^^ for ^‘Au- 
tenoiiidus.” — According to Dares Phrygius, cap. 4, ‘‘llio portas fecit 
IjPrianms], quarum nomina hsec sunt, AnlenoridaD, Dardunise, Him, 
Scmso, Thymbrmse, Trojanm [or Antenoria, Dardania, Ilia, Scma, Thym- 
hrma, Trojana] ; ” and Theobald made the names in the present passage 
agree with that list. But Shakespeare, we may be sure, did not consult 
Plirygins. — Caxton, in his prose Recuyell of the historyes of Troye, 
&c., under" the heading ‘‘How the kynge Priam reediiaaed the cyte of 
troye,” writes thus ; “In this Cyte were sixe pryncipall gates, of whome 
that one was named darJane. the seconde tymbria. the thirde hehjas* 
the fourtke chetas, the iifthe troyenne, and the sixth e antenoridesy *Ed. 
(wiiich has neither paging nor signatures]) circa 1474 : see Introd, to 
this play, p. 2.— Lydgate, in his poem entitled The hmtoryG, Bcge and 
d!/ystfuccyon of Troye, says ; 



Fow expectation, tickling skittish spirits, 

On one and other side, Trojan and Greek, 

Sets all on hazard: — and hither am I come 
A prologue arm'd, — ^but not in confidence 
Of author’s pen or actor's voice ; but suited 
In like conditions as our argument, — 

To tell you, fair beholders, that our play 
Leaps o'er the vaunt and firstlings of^thosef broils, 
Beginning in the middle; starting thence away 
To^ what may be digested in a play. 

Like, or find fault ; do as your pleasures are ; 
Now good or bad, 'tis but the chance of war. 


“ The firste of all and strengest eke witball 

• # 

Was by the kynge called Dardanydes; 

And ill story e lyke as it is foimcle, 

Tymbria was named the seconde ; 

And the thirde called Helyas ; 

The foiirthe gate hyglite also Cetheasj 
Tlie fyfte Troiana^ the syxth Anthonydes,’’ &c. 

B. ii sig. F I, ed: 1513. 

In the last of these lines ed. 1555 reads 

«« the syxth Antinorydes” 

( 2 ) Sperr] So Theobald.— The folio has ‘^Stirre.” (In the foirrth 
line above Theobald substituted ^^Friarrds six gates f tlf to avoid 
what he says is “ a verb plural governed by a nominative singular j ” ♦ 
an*I Capeli, who retains the old reading above, prints here ^'^perrs.” 
But the city with the enumeration of its gates was certainly considered 
by our author as eq[uivalent to a plural nominative.) 

0 startin<i\ Mr. W. N. Lettsom would read starts.’' 



TR0ILTJ8 AND CRESSIDA. 


ACT 1 

fiOEi^E I. Tfoy. Before Peiam's palace. 

Enter Troilus armed^ and Pandarus. 

Tro, Call here my varlet ; Pll unarm again : 

Why should I war without the walls of Troy, 

That find such cruel battle here within ? 

Each Trojan that is master of his heart. 

Let him to field ; Troilus, alas, hath none 1 

Pan, Will this gear ne'er be mended ? 

Tro, The Greeks are strong, and skilful to their strength, 
Fierce to their skill, and to their fierceness valiant ; 

But I am weaker than a woman's tear, 

Tamer tlfan^sleep, fonder than ignorance, 

Less laliant than the virgin in the night, 

And skilless as uupractis'd infancy. 

Pan, Well, I have told you enough of this : for my part, 
I’U not meddle nor make no further. He that will have a 
cake out of the wheat must needs tarry the grinding. 

Tro, I tarried ? 

Pan. Ay, the grinding ; but you must tarry the' bolting. 

Fro, Have I not tarrried ? 

Pan. Ay, tht bolting ; but you must tarry the leavening. 

Tro, Still have I tarried. 

Pan, Ay, to the leavening ; but here’s yet in th^ word 
^•hereafter ” the kneading, the maldng of the cake, the heat- 
ing of the oven, and the baking ; nay, you must stay the 
cooling too, or you may chance to burn your lips. 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDJ. 


[act I, 


Tro, Patience herself, what goddess e^er she be, 

Doth lesser blench at sufferance than I do. 

At Priam's royal table do I sit ; 

And when fair Cressid comes into my thoughts, — 

So, traitor! — '"when she comes!" — When is she thenQfi?^'^^ 
Pan. Well, she looked yesternight fairer than ever I saw 
her look, or any woman else. 

Pro. I was about to tell thee, — when my lieart, 

As wedgM with a sigh, would rive in^twaih; 

Lest Hector or my father should perceive me, — 

I Imve — as when the sun doth light a storm — 

Buried this sigh in wrinkle of a smile : 

But sorrow, that is couch'd in seeming gladness,,^ 

Is like that mirth fate turns to sudden sadness. 

Pan. An her hair were not somewhat darker than Helen's, 
— well, go to, — the3^ were no more comparison between the 
women, — but, for my part, she is my kinswoman ; I would 
not, as they term it, praise her, — but I would somebody had 
heard her talk yesterday, as I did. I will not dispraise 
your sister Cassandra's wit ; but — 

Pro. 0 Pandarus ! I tell thee, Pandarus, — 

When I do tell thee, there my hopes lie drown'd 
Eeply not in how many fathoms deep 
They lie indrench'd. I tell thee, I am mad 
In Cressid's love : thou answer'st, she is fair;" 

Pom’st in the open ulcer of my heart 

Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice ; 

Handiest in thy discourse, 0, that her hand, 

In whose comparison all whites are ink, 

Writing their own reproach ; to whose soft seizure 

Tlie cygnet's down is harsh, and spirit of sense 

Hard as the palm of ploughman — this thou toll'st me, 

0 “ when she comes ! Men is she thence ?] 
partly m Ms first, partly in Ms sec. ed.),-.The 
comes^ when slie is thence.^^ 

0 storm—] The old eds. have ''seorne.” 

0 . md spirit of sense 

siard as the palm of ploughman /J 

» In comparison with Cressida’s hand, ms the spirit of sense, tJiu 


Bowels correctio]! 
old etis. have then she 



SCENE I,] TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


9 


As true thou tell'st me, -when I say I love her ; 

B«it, saying Ehus, instead of oil and balm. 

Them, lay’st in every gash that love hath given me 
Iflie^lmife that made it. 

Men. I speak no more than truth. 

Tto. Thou dost not speak so much. 

Pan. Faith, Idl not meddle in't. Let her be as she is : 
if she 4)6 fair,^'tis the better for her ; an she be not, she has 
the mends in he’t own hands. 


utmost degree, the most exquisite power of sensibility, which implies a 
soft hand, since the sense of toucliing, as [Julius Caesar] Scaliger says 
€11 liis Exer&itations^ resides chiefly in the lingers, is hard as the callous 
and insensibly palm of the ploughman. Warburton reads 


Hanmer, 


« s^ite of sense ; ’ 

< to tE spirit of seq^e.’ 


It is not proper to make a lover profess to praise hiS mistress in $2nte of 
sensej for though he often does it in siiite of the sense of otliers, his own 
senses are subdued to his desires.” Johnson. — Capell prints “in spirit 
of semef &c, 

1865. Mr. W. N. Lettsom proposes to amend the greater part of this 
speech as follows ; 


“ thou answer’st, she is fair ; 

Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice 
Handiest in thy discourse : — (0 that her hand, 

In whose comparison all whites are ink, 

Writing their own reproach ; to whose soft seizure 

i nd spirit of sense the cygnet^ s down is harsh. 

s tJ^e hard palm of ploughman ! — ) this thou telkst me, 
And true thou telkst me, when I say I love her ; 

But, saying thus, instead of oil and balm 
Pour'd in the oyen ulcer of my hearty 
Thou iay’st in every gash that Love hath given me 
The knife that made it.” 


And he observes ; “ Three ont of these four changes are the property of 
others [of Grant White, Walker, and Barron Field]. I must express 
my utter dissent from those critics who take the part which I have put 
into parenthesis for a quotation from Pandarus. ‘ 0 that her hand,^ &a, 
is evidently a lovePs burst, and the whole passage is as remote from the 
low jargon of Pandarus as the sky from a cesspool. ^ The words ^this 
teU^st me^ re%r to Cressida’s eyes, hair, of which Pandarus had 
been in the habit of talking. This is evident from the close of the 
speech. The phrase * every gask^ can refer to nothing but an enumera- 
tion of various particulars. ^ Spirit of sense^ I take to mean byre most 
MicaU^and ethereal touch. In act iil 3 the same words are applied 
to the sight, or rather to the eye, the instrument of sight.” 

( 7 ) v 1 s] Wallccr {Crit Eocam., &o., voL iii. p. tqi) says of this reading 
“ Evidently wrong. ‘ And/ I think" 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


[act r. 


T7'o. Good Pandarus, — liow now, Paiidarus ! 

Pan. I have had my labour for my travail ; ill-thmioiit 
on of her, and ill-thought on of you : gone between au(.Pl)c- 
tween, but small thanks for my labour. 

Pro. What, art thou angry, Pandarus ? what, r.vith 
me ? 

Pan. Because she’s kin to me, therefore she’s not so fair 
as Helen: an she were not kin to mo, she wouhl i)ens I'iiir 
on Priday as Helen is on Sunday. Butt what* care 1 ? 1 care 
notjm she were a hlaek-a-moor ; ’tis all one to me. 

Tro. Say I she is not fair ? 

Pan. I do not care whether you do or no. She’s a fool 
to stay behind her father; let her to the Greeks ^ and so I’ll 
tell her the next time I see her : for my part, Pll meddle 
nor make no more i’ the matter. 

Pro. Pandarus, — 

Pan. Not 1. 

Pro. Sweet Pandarus, — 

Pan. Pray you, speak no more to me : I will leave all as 
I found it, and there an end. [EAt Pandarus. ' Alarum. 
Pro. Peace, you ungracious clamours! peace, rude 
sounds ! 

hools on both sides I Helen must needs be fair. 

When with yom blood you daily paint her thus.’ 

I cannot fight upon this argument ; 

It ij too starv’d a subject for my sword. 

But Pandarus, — 0 gods, how do you plague me ! 

I cannot come to Cressid but by Pandar ; 

And he’s as tetchy to be woo’d to woo. 

As she is stubborn-chaste against all suit. 

TeU me, Apollo, for thy Daphne’s love. 

What Cressid is, what Pandar, and what we ? 

Her bed is India; there she lies, a pearl : 

Between our Ilium and where she resides, 

Bet It be call’d the wild and wandermg flood ; 

Ourself the merchant; and this sailing Pandar, 

Our doubtful hope, our convoy, and our- bark. 



SCENE II.] TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 
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Aloirmru Enter 

^nc. How now, Prince Troiliis ! wherefore not a-field ? 
Tro. Because not there : this woman’s answer sorts, 
womanish it is to be from thence. 

What news, Hineas, from the field to-day ? 

JEne, That Paris is returned home, and hurt. 

Tt(^ By wtioin, .^neas ? 

ASne, Troilus, by Men elans. 

Tq*o. Let Paris bleed ; ’tis but a scar to scorn ; 

Paris is gor’d with Menelaus’ horn. \Al&um. 

JEne. Hark, what good sport is out of town to-day ! 

Tro. Better at home, if “ would I might ” were “ may.” — 
But to the sport abroad : — are you bound thither ? 

AjJoie. In all swift haste. 

Tro, Come, go we, tben, together. \_EMunt 


, Scene II. The same. A street. 

Enter Cressida and Alexander. 

Gres. Who were those went by ? 

Alex. Queen Hecuba and Helen. 

Gres. And whither go they ? 

Alex, ^ Up to th’ eastern tower, 

Wh<i^e height commands as subject all the vale, 

To see the battle. Hector, whose patience 
Is, as a virtue, fix’d, to-day was mov’d : 

Ho chid Andromache, and struck liis armorer; 

And, like as there were liusbandry in war, 

Before tl^i sun rose, he was harness’d light, 

And to the field goes he ; where every flower 
Did, as a prophet, weep what it foresaw 
"?.n Hector’s wmth. 

(®) harnessed light,] i.e, armed lightly, — whether we choose t^ under- 
stand in its usual seme, or in that of quicJdy, soon Lifihtly 

or Bone. Prowp//. Parr. cd. 1499). — Theohold suljHiiuued (most vilely) 
** harncss-dighi”— Heatli understand.s ^'Ughtly'^ to moan “ready for 
action.” 
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TROILUS AND CRESSWA. 


[act I. 


Ores. Wliat was Ms cause of anger ? 

Alex. The noise goes, this : there is among tlfe G reeks 
A lord of Trojan blood, nephew to Hector ; 

They call Mm Ajax. 

Gres. Good ; and what of him ? 

Alex. They say he is a very man pur se, 

And stands alone. 

0)'es. So do all men, — unless they are dnmk, sii,dv, or 
have no legs. 

Alex. This man, lady, hath robbed many beasts of tlicir 
particular additions ; he is as valiant as the lion, churlish as 
the bear, slow as the elephant : a man into whom nature 
hath so crowded humours, that his valour is cj;ushed into * 
folly, his folly sauced with discretion : there is no man hath 
a virtue that he hath not a, glimpse of; nor any man an 
attaint but he carries some stain of it : ho is melancholy 
whhout cause, and merry against the hair: ho liath the 
joints of every thing; but every thing so out of joint, tliat 
he is a gouty Briareus, many hands and no use ; or purblind 
Argus, all eyes and no sight. 

Gres. But how should tMs man, that makes mo smile, 
make Hector angry ? 

Alex. They say he yesterday coped Hector in the battle, 
and struck him down; the disdain and shame whereof hath 
ever since kept Hector fasting and waking. 

Gres. Who comes here ? 

Alex. Madam, your uncle Pandarus. 


Miter Pandabus. 

Gres. Hector’s a gallant man. 

Alex. As may be in the world, lady. 

Fan. What’s that ? what’s that ? 

Gres. Good morrow, uncle Pandarus. 

Pan Good morrow, cousin Cressid : what do you talk of? 
-Good morrow, Alexander.-How do you, cousin ? When 
were you at Ilium ? 

Ores. This morning, uncle. 

Pan. What were you talking of when I came ? Was 



SCENE II.] TROILUS AND CUES SID A. 


^3 

Hector armed and gone, ere ye came to Ilium ? Helen was 
i^ot up, was^slie ? 

£fres. Hector was gone ; but Helen was not up. 

Pan. E’en so : Hector was stirring early. 

^res. That were we talking of, and of his anger. 

Pan. Was he angry ? « 

Ores. So he says here. 

Pa^. Truef he was so ; I know the cause too ; hell lay 
about him to-day, I can tell them that : and there’s Troilus 
will not come far behind him ; let them take heed of Troilus, 
I can tell them that too. 

Ores. What, is he angry too ? 

Pa7i, Who, Troilus ? Troilus is the better man of the two. 

Cres. 0 Jupiter ! there’s no comparison. 

Pan. What, not between Troilus and Hector ? Do you 
know a man if you see him ? 

Cres. Ay, if I ever saw him before, and knew him. 

Pan. Well, I say Troilus is Troilus. 

Cres. Then you say as I say : for, I am sure, he is not 
Hector* , 

Pan. Ho, nor Hector is not Troilus in some degrees. 

Cres. ’Tis just to each of them ; he is liimself. 

Pan. Himself ! Alas, poor Troilus ! I would he were, — 

Cres. So he is. 

Pan. . Condition, I had gone barefoot to India. 

Gres. Hi! is not Hector. 

Fan. Himself ! no, he’s not himself : — would ’a were 
himself! Well, the gods are above; time must friend or 
end: well, Troilus, well, — I would my heart were in her 
body ! — Ho, Hector is not a better man than Troilus. 

Ores. Excuse me. 

Pan. He is elder. 

Cres. Pardon me, pardon me. 

Pan. Th’ other’s not come to’t; you shall tell me an- 
other tale, when th’ other’s come to’t. Hector shall not have 
his wit^^^ t/his year, — 

Orm. He shall not need it, if he have his own. 

O Howe's correction. — The ol<l erls. have will.” 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


[act I. 


Pan. For his qualities, — 

Crcs. Fo matter. 

Pan. For his heauty. 

Cm. ’Twoitld not become liim, — his own’s better. 

Porn. Yon have no judgment, niece : Helen herself s'^re 
th’ other day, that Troilus, for a brown favour — for so ’tis, I 
must confess,— not brown neither, — 

Cres. Fo, but brown. 

Pan. Faith, to say truth, brown and^not brown. 

Gres. To say the truth, true and not true. 

Fan. She praised his complexion above Paris. 

Ores. Why, Paris hath colour enough. 

Pan. So he has. 

Ores. Then Troilus should have too much : if she praised 
him above, his complexion is higher than his ; he having 
colour enough, and the other higher, is too flaming a praise 
for a good complexion. I had as Kef Helen’s golden tongue 
had commended Troilus for a copper nose. 

Pan. I swear to you, I think Helen loves him better than 
Paris.' 

Gres. Then she’s a merry Greek indeed. 

Pan. Fay, I am sure she does. She came to him th’ 
other day into the compassed window, — and, you know, he 
has not past three or four hairs on his ohiTi — 

Cres. Indeed, a tapster’s arithmetic may soon ^jring his 
particulars therein to a total. 

Pan. Why, he is very young: and yet will he, wfthin 
three pound, lift as much as his brother Hector. 

Cres. Is he so young a man, and so old a lifter ? 

Pan. But, to prove to you that Helen loves him, — she 

came, and puts me her white hand to his cloven- chin 

Ores. Juno have mercy! how came it cloven? • 

Pan. Why, you know, 'tis dimpled : I think his smiling 
becomes him better than any man in aU Phrygia. 

Ores. 0, he smiles valiantly. * 

Pan. Does he not ? 

Cres* 0 yes, an ’twere a cloud in autumn. 

Pan. Why, go to, then : — ^but to prove to you that Helen 
loves Troilus, — 
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Ores. Troilus will stand to the proof, if you’ll prove it so. 

Pan, Troilus ! why, he esteems her no more than I esteem 
an addle 

Ht 00 

Gres. If you love an addle egg as well as yon love an idle 
heldj^ou would eat chickens i’ the shell. 

Pa.n, I cannot choose hut laugh, to think how she tickled 
his chin indeed, she has a marvelFs^^®^ white hand, I 
must needs confess, — 

Gres. Without the rack. 

Pan. And she takes upon her to spy a white hair on his 
chin. 

Gres. Alas, poor chin ! many a wart is richer. 

^Pan. But there was such laughing! — Queen Heciiha 
laughed, that'^her eyes ran o’er, — 

Gres. With miU-stones. 

Pan. And Cassandra laughed, — 

Gres. But there was more temperate fire under the pot 
of her eyes : — did her eyes run o’er too ? 

Pa7i. And Hector laughed. 

Gres. At what was all this laughing ? 

Pan. Marry, at the white hair that Helen spied on Troi- 
lus’ chin. 

G^^es. An’t had been a green hair, I should have laughed 
too. 

' Pan. They laughed not so much at the hair as at his 
^pretty answer.. 

Gresf^ What was his answer ? 

Pan. Quoth she, ^'Here’s hut one and fifty hairs on 
your chin, and one of them is white.” 

Gres. This is her question. 

Pan. That’s true ; make no question of that. One and 

marmWs] Here, — as in Hamlet, You shall do marvelVa \Yisely,” 
&c., act ii. sc. marvelFs^^ is an abbreviation of marvelious. 

. JP) Here's hut one and fifty] The old eds. have, both in the present 

and in the next speech of Pandarus, “ two and fift ^^^ — which 

Theobald altered above, observing, “ How else can the number make 
out Priam and his iifty sons?” and this rectification of an error, wliicli 
X^robably from the Ms. having had the numbers in figures," was 
adopted by all subsequent editors till Mr. Knight and Mr. Oollier 
brought back into the text the corrupted reading. — It is not to be 
doubted that Shakespeare knew the exact number of sons which Irom 
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fifty hairs/' quoth he, '' and one white : that white hair is 
my father, and all the rest are his sons.” ‘^'Jupiter!” quoth 
she, “which of these hairs is Paris my husband? ” “Plic 
forked one,” quoth he ; “ pluck't out, and give it him.” Put 
there was such laughing ! and Helen so blushed, and J!^alis 
so chafed,' and all the rest so laughed, that it passed. 

Cm. So let it now; for it has been a great while going liy. 

Pan. Well, cousin, I told you a thing yesterday ; tluuk 
on't. ^ . 

Ores. So I do. 

^Pa7i. Tll be sworn 'tis true ; he will weep you, an 'twerc 
a man born in April. 

Ores. And PU spring up in his tears, an 'twere a nettre 
against May. [A reti'cat sotmded. 

Pan. Hark! they are coming from the field: shall we 
stand up here, and soe them as they pass toward Ilium ? good 
niece, do, — sweet niece Cressida. 

Ores. At your pleasure. 

Pan. Here, here, here's an excellent place ; here wo may 
see most bravely : I'll tell you them all by their names as 
they pass by ; but mark Troilus above the rest. 

Ores. Speak not so loud. 

JDneas passes. 


Pan. That's ^neas : is not that a brave mair? he's one 
of the flowers of Troy, I can tell you: but marie Troilus ; you 
shall see anon. 


tliG earliest times had been assigned to PriEm,*— even 
the following passage was by another dramatist ; 


supposing that 


Homans, of Jwe-and4we7ity Txxliant sons^ 

Saif of tile member that King Priam had, « 
Behold the poor remains, alive, and dead ! ” 

Titus Andro 7 iicuSy act i 


sc. 2 ; 


and ith utterly improbable that here he would needlessly deviate 1'.-™! 
the Homeno t^itooii — Mr. Knight, in defending “two mid. fiflii” 
remarks that The Margerelon of the romance- writers, who makeis his 
apj^mncein Act V.,3s one of the additions to the old classical himilv ’’ 
^ considered as an mldilioii to Hie laiu'il’y 
(vlnch, in all conscience, w^as large enough already): tlie rornanrib 
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An TENOR jposses. 

Qres, Who’s that ? - 

Pan, That’s Antenor: he has a shrewd wit, I can tell 
and he’s a man good enough : he’s one 0 ’ the soundest 
judgments in Troy, whosoever, and a proper man* of person. 
— When comes Troilus ? — I’ll show you- Troilus anon : if he 
see me^you slmll see him nod at me. 

Ores. Will he»*give you the nod? 

Pan. You shall see. 

Ores. If he do, the rich shall have more. 

Hector passes. 

Pan, That’s Hector, that, that, look you, that ; there’s a 
fellow ! — Go thy way, Hector ! — There’s a brave man, niece. 
— 0. brave Hector ! — Look how he looks ! there’s a counten- 
ance 1 is’t not a brave man ? 

Ores, 0, a brave man ! 

Pan, Is ’a not ? it does a man’s heart good : — ^look you 
what hacks are on his helmet ! look you yonder, do you see ? 
look you there : there’s no jesting ; there’s laying on, take’t 
offi”who will, as they say : there be hacks ! 

Ores. Be those with- swords ? 

Pa7i. Swords ! any thing, he cares not; an the devil come 
to him, it’« all one : by God’s lid, it does one’s heart good. — 
Yonder comes Paris, yonder comes Paris : 

Paris passes, ^ 

look ye yonder, niece ; is’t not a gallant man too, is’t not ? — 
Why, this is brave now.— Who said he came hurt home 
*to-day ? he’s not hurt : why, this will do Helen’s heart good 
now, ha ! — ^ ould I could see Troilus now ! — You shall see 
Troilus anon. 

Helbnus passes. 

Ores, Who’s that ? 

•That’s Helenus : — I marvel where Troilus is : — 
that’s Helenus : — I think he went not forth to-day : — that’s 
Helenus. 

VOL. VX. 
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Ores. Can Helenns fight, uncle ? 

Pan. Helenns I no ; — yes, hell fight indifferent avcH-'-I 
marvel where Troilus is. — Hark ! do you not hear the people 
cry “Troilus” ? — Helenns is a priest. 

Gres. What sneaking fellow comes yonder ? 

Teoilus j^asses. 

Pan. Wliere? yonder? thaPs Defpliobils: — ’tis Troilus! 
there's a man, niece ! — Hem ! — Brave Troilus ! the prijice of 
chivalry I 

Ores. Peace, for shame, peace ! 

Pa7i. Mark him ; note him : — 0 brave Troilus ! — look 
well upon him, niece : look you how his sword is bloodied, 
and his helm more hacked than Hector’s ; and how he looks, 
and how he goes I — admirable youth ! he ne’er saw threo- 
and-twenty. — Go thy way, Troilus, go thy way 1 — Had [ 
a sister were a grace, or a daugliter a goddess, he should 
take his choice. 0 admirable man ! Paris ? — Paris is dirt to 
him ; and, I warrant, Helen, to change, would give an cyo to 
boot. 

Gres. Here comes more. 


Forces ^ass. 

T 

,Pan. Asses, fools, dolts ! chaff aud bran, clraff and bran ! 
porridge after meat ! — I could bye aud die i’ the eyes of 
Troilus. — Ne’er look, ne’er look ; the eagles are gone : crows 
and daws, crows and daws ! — I had rather be such a man us 
Troilus than Agamemnon and all Greece. 

Ores. There is among the Greeks Achilles, — a hotter mau'- 
than Troilus. 

Pan. Achilles ! a drayman, a porter, a very camel. 

Ores. Well, well. ^ 

Pan. Well, web ! — Why, have you any discretion ? have 
you any eyes ? do you know what a man is ? Is not birtli, 
beauty, good shape, discourse, nianliood, learning, geotlono'is, 
virtire, youth, liberality, and such like, the spice^aiul salt that 
season a man ? 
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Ores. Ay, a minced man: and tlien to be baked with no 
doite in the pie, — for then the man's date's out. 

Fan. You are such a woman 1 one knows not at what 
ward you lie. 

V 'es. Upon my back, to defend my belly; upon my wit, 
to defend iny wiles ; upon my secrecy, to deferid*inine hon- 
esty; my mask, to defend my beauty; and you, to defend all 
these : rfiiid at fill these wards I lie, at a thousand watches. 
Paoi. Say one "of your watches. 

Gres. ITay, I'll watch you for that ; and that’s one of ^the 
chiefest of them too : if I cannot ward what I would not have 
hit, I can watch you for telling how I took the blow ; unless 
it swell pasji hiding, and then it's past watching. 

Fan. You are such another ! 

Enter Tkoilus' Boy. 

Boy. Sir, my lord would instantly speak with you. 

Pan. Where ? 

Boy. At your own house ; there he unarms him. 

Pan. Good boy, tell him I come. [Exit Boy.]^ I doubt 
he be hurt. — Fare ye well, good niece. 

Gres. Adieu, uncle. 

Pan. I'll be with you, niece, by and by. 

Gres. Tj:) bring, uncle ? 

Pan. Ay, ^ token from Troilus.^^^^ 

By the same token — you are a bawd. 

[Exit Pa^ularus. 

Words, vows, gifts, tears, and love's full sacrifice, 
lie offers in another's enterprise : 

But more in Troilus thousand-fold I see 
Than in tire glass of Bandar's praise may be ; 

p) Pan. ril he with you^ niece^ by and by. 

Ores. To bring, uncle ? 

Pan. xiy, a token from Troilus.] 

After “ To bring, tmclef the quarto lias a colon ; the folio, a full-])oint. 
— •When*Pan(laras says, Til he with you, niece, by and bv,” Cressida 
catches at the ^Yords be with youf and subjoins ^Ho bring 
as Pandarus catches at bring, and adds ‘‘Ay, a token,” &c.— See 
Gloss, suh “ bring f &c. 
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Yet hold I off. Women are angels, wooing : 

Things won are done ; joy’s soul lies^^'^^ in the "doing : 

That slie belov’d knows naught that knows not this, — 

Men prize the tiling uiigain’d more than it is : 

That she was never yet that ever know 
Love got so sweet as when desire did sue : 

Therefore this maxim out of love I teach, — 

Acliievement is command ; ungain’d, beseech^- 
Then, though my heart’s, content firnn love "doth bear, 
Kothing of that shall from mine eyes appear. [Excimt 


Scene III. The Grecian camp. Before Agamemnon’s tent 

Sennet. Enter Agamemnon, Nestoe, Ulysses, Menelaus, 

"" and others. 

Agam. Princes, 

What grief hath set the jaundice on your clieeks ? 

The ample proposition that hope makes 

In all designs begun on earth below 

Fails in the promis’d largeness : checks and disasters 

Grow in the veins of actions liighest rear’d ; 

As knots, by the conflux of meeting sap, 

Infect the sound pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his course of growth. 

Nor, princes, is it matter new to us, 

That we come short of our suppose so far, 

That, after seven years’ siege, yet Troy walls stand ; 

Sith every action that hath gone before. 

Whereof we have record, trial did draw 
Bias and thwart, not answering the aim, 

And that- unbodied figure of the thought 

That gave’t surmisM shape. Why, then, you princes, 

PV lies\ ^ Mason would read dies,” 

Achievement is command/ ungain^d^ heseech:] Mr. Collier’s lU. 
Corrector substitutes “AcliievM men still commumdf &c, ; hut if iilie 
text requires alteration (of which I have yet to lu* c(‘nvinct'(l),"’MV. 
neass reading, “ AchieVd men us commwnd” is Uxr prcibrjiblt:, . 
Walker's &c., vol^ ii. p. 313, wlmni this is 

without any suspicion of its being corrupt; and llio cdiLnVnotc iduL 
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Do you with cheeks abash’d behold our wrecks/^^^ 

4iid call thism shames, which are, indeed, naught else 
But the protractive trials of great J ove 
To find persistive constancy in men ? 

'Jhss?- fineness of which metal is not found 
In fortune’s lo7e; for then the bold and cowmid* 

The wise and fool, the, artist and unread, 

The l:|^rd aiid^soft, seem all affin’d and kin : 

But, in the wind and. tempest of her frown, 

.Distinction, with a broad and powerful fan, 

Puffing at all, winnows the light away; 

And what hath mass or matter, by itself 
*Lies rich in virtue and unminglfed. 

Nest With due observance of thy godlike seat, 

Great Agamemnon, Nestor shall apply 
Thy latest words. In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men: the sea being smooth, 

How many shallow bauble boats dare sail 

Upon her patient breast, making their way 

With those of nobler bulk I 

But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 

The gentle Thetis, and, anon, behold 

The strong-ribb’d bark through liquid mountains cut, 

Bounding between the two moist elements, 

Like Perseus’ horse : where’s then the saucy boat, 

Whose weak untimber’d sides but even now 
Co-rfvalfd greatness ? either to harbour fled, 

Or made a toast for Neptune. Even so 
Doth valour’s show and valours worth divide 
In storms of fortune : for in her ray and brightness 
Tlie herd hath more annoyance by the breese 
Than by the tiger ; but when the splitting wind 
Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks, 

And flies fled^®^ under shade, why, then the thing of courage, 

wreoh,} So Mr. Collier’s Ms. Corrector. — The old etis. have 
*‘^worke#;” which Walker (Grit Mmm., &c., vol. iii, p. 192) pronounces 
to be “palpably wrong.” 

(^^0 “Perhaps ” says Walker (Grit Emm.. &c., vol. ii. p. 
6S) ; which Capcll gives» 
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Quite from tlieir fixure I 0, wbeii degree is sliakM, 
WMch is tbe ladder to all liigh designs, 

enterprise is sick ! How could communities, 
Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from diYidable shores, 

The primogenity^^"^ and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 

But by degree, stand in authentic place ? 

Take but degree away, untune that string, . 

And, hark, what discord follows ! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy : the bounded waters 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 

And make a sop of all this solid globe : 

Strength should be lord of imbecility, 

And the rude son should strike his father dead : 

Force should be right ; or rather, right and wrong — 
Between whose endless jar justice resides — 

Should lose their names, and so sliould justice too. 
Then every thing includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite ; 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 

Must make perforce an universal prey^"^^ 

And last eat up liimself. Great Agamemnon, 

This chaos, when degree is suffocate, 

Follow’S the choldng. 

And this neglection of degree it is, 

That by a pace goes backward, with a purpose 
It hath to climb. The generals disdain'd 
By him one step below ; he, by the next ; 

That next, by him beneath : so every step, 


(2^) Then] So Hamner.—Tiie old eds. have 

primogenity] So the quarto (^^pnmQgenUw”l--Alm folio han 
pnioogenitiue ” ■ 


an mivenal wolf^ 
an vniiversal prey^ 

“[The first ‘tmiveisal’] wrong, sui'ely.’f Walker’s Grit. Exmi., &i!„ vol 
i> 307. ’ 


i. 
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Exampled by the first pace that is sick 
Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 
Of pale and bloodless emulation : 

And 'tis this fever that keeps Troy on foot, 
iNS^her own sinews. To end a tale of length, 

Troy in our weakness stands, not in her strength? 

Nest. Most wisely hath Ulysses here discover'd 
The fever wh^'eof all our power is sick. 

Agam. The nature of the sickness found, Ulysses, 
What is the remedy ? 

Ulyss. The great Achilles, — whom opinion crowns 
The sinew and the forehand of our host, — 
flaving his ear full of his airy fame, 

Grows dain*ty of his worth, and in his tent - 
Lies mocking our designs : with him, Patroclus, 
Upon a lazy bed, the livelong day 
Breaks scurril jests; 

And with ridiculous and awkward action — 

Which, slanderer, he imitation calls — 

He pageants us. Sometime, great Agamemnon, 

Thy topless deputation he puts on ; 

And, like a strutting player, — whose conceit 
Lies in his hamstring, and doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and sound 
’Twixt his stretch'd footing and the sbaffoldage, — 
Such to-be-p|tied and o'er- wres ted seeming 
He aiets thy greatness in : and when he spealcs. 

'Tis like a chime a-mending; with terms unscpiar’d, 
Which, from the tongue of roaring Tj’-phon dropp'd, 
Would seem hyperboles. At this fusty stuff 
The large Achilles, on his press'd bed lolling, 

From his deep chest laughs out a loud applause ; 
Cries, Excellent 1 'tis Agamemnon just. 

How play me Hestof ; hem, and stroke thy beard, 
As he being dreVt to some oration.” 

That^s done ; — as near as the extremest ends 


(27) %e. over-wound,— as with a wrest (for tuiiitig harps). 

—The old eds. have or<3-rested ” 
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Of parallels; like as Vulcan and liis wife: 

Yet AcHlles still cries, “ Excellent 1 

'Tis Nestor right. Now play him mo, Patroclus, 

Aiiniiig to answer in a night-alanii. 

And then, forsooth, the faint defects of ago 
Must be the scene of mirth; to cough and spit, 

And, with a palsy-fumbling on his gorget, 

Shake in and out the rivet : — and at this apci't 
Sir Valour dies; cries, “ 0, enough, rairocliis ; 

Or give me ribs of steel ! I shall split all 
In 'jDleasure of my spleen.’^ And in this fashion, 

All our abilities, gifts, natures, shapes, 

Severals and generals of grace exact, 

Achievements, plots, orders, preventions, 

Excitements to the field, or speech for truce, 

Success or loss, what is or is not, serves 
As stuff for these two to make paradoxes. 

Mst And in the imitation of these twain — 

Wiio, as Ulysses says, opinion crowns 
With an imperial voice — many are infect. 

Ajax is grown self-wilPd; and bears his licad 
In such a rein, in full as proud a pacc^'"^^^ 

As broad Achilles ; keeps his tent like him ; 

Makes factious feasts ; rails on our state of war, 

Bold as an oracle ; and sets Thersites — 

A slave whose gall coins slanders like a mint— 

To match us in comparisons with dirt, 

To weaken and discredit our exposure, 

How rank soever rounded-in with danger. 

Ulyss. They tax our policy, and call it cowardice; 

Count wisdom as no member of the war ; 

fs) as] Has been omitted ; and rightly perhaps. 

P) good] So the second folio.-— The quarto and the first folio Inu’o 
‘"god;” which in my former edition X wrongly rctiiined.— (,)ii the 
words “aoof?” and confounded in our early writers, a(ui €tU. 

Emm.^ i. p. 304, by Walker, — \vho compares with the misprint 

in the present passage a similar misprint of the folio in Connhf.nu,^ aot 
r" sc. I ; 

‘'Shall'] OGod! but most vii wise Patrici aim ; why,” 

("^) 'pace] The old eds. have “ place.” 
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Forestall prescience, and esteem no act 
Bu^ that of hand : the still and mental parts, 

Tiial^do contrive how many hands shall strike, 

When fitness calls them on ; and know, by measure 
Of’^eir observant toil, the enemies’ weight, — 

Why, this hath not a finger’s dignity : 

They call this bed-work, mappery, closet- war ; 

So that^he rann that batters down the wall, 

For the great swing and rudeness of his poise, 

They place before his hand that made the engine, 

Or those that with the fineness of their souls 
By reason guide his execution. 

* Nest. Let this be granted, and Achilles’ horse 
Makes many Thetis’ sons. [A tiichet. 

Agam. What trumpet ? look, Menelaus.^'^^^ 

Men, From Troy. 


Enter .^neas. 

Agam. What would you ’fore our tent ? 

JSne. Is this great Agamemnon’s tent, 1 pray you ? 

Agam. Even this. 

jEnc. May one, that is a herald and a iirince, 

Do a fair message to his kingly ears ? 

Agam, With surety stronger than Achilles* arm^^'^^ 

’Fore all tl^ Greekisli heads, which with one voice 
Call Agamemnon head and general. 

jEfte. Fair leave and large security. How may 
A stranger to those most imperial looks 
Know tliein from eyes of other mortals ? 

Agami. How ! 

jEne. Ay; 

I ask, that I might waken reverence, 

And bid the cheek be ready with a blush 
Modest as mornipig when she coldly eyes 

What tnmpetf look, Menelaus.] Capell prints truuipefs 

tliat? Steevens would omit Menelait^s 

ihui clans, look’’ ? 

AcMUes'' arm] ^^TcTliaps the author wrote Alc.i(W arm.’” 
JonnsoN. 
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The youthful Phoebus : 

Which is that god in office, guiding men ? 

■\Vliich is the high and mighty Agamomuou ? 

Agam. This Trojan scorns us ; or the men of Troy 
Are ceremonious courtiers. 

JEne. @ourtiers as free, as debonair, iinarnfd, 

As bending angels ; that’s their fame in peace : 

But when they Avould seem soldiers, they haire galls^ 

Good arms, strong joints, true swords; and, Jove’s accord, 
Nothing so full of heart. But peace, iEneas, 

Pe’ace, Trojan; lay thy finger on thy lips ! 

The worthiness of praise distains his worth. 

If that the prais’d himself bring the praise forth : 

But what the repining enemy commends, 

That breath fame blows ; that praise, sole pure, transceiids.^^^^ 
Agam. Sir, you d Troy, call you yourself Jilneas ? 

JEne. Ay, Greek, that is my name. 

Agam. What’s your affair, I pray you ? 

Mie. Sir, pardon ; ’tis for Agameiimon’s ears. 

A^gam. He hears naught privately that conu'-S from 
Troy. 

A^ne. Nor I from Troy come not to whisper him : 

I bring a trumpet to awake his ear; 

To set his sense on the attentive bent, 

And then to speak. 

Agam. Speak frankly as the wind; 

It is not Agamemnon’s sleeping hour : 

That thou shalt know, Trojan, he is awake, 

He tells thee so himself. 

A^ne. Trumpet, blow loud, 

Send thy brass voice through all these lazy tents ; 

And every Greek of mettle, let him Icnow, 

Jove's accord,] Theobald takes this for an g,l)lative absolute?,— 
‘'when Jove shows himself on their side : ’’ but it is very doubtful if we 
have the true text here.—Malone (badly) cotijeciures Jove's a god ;” 
Steeveus (as badly), "Love’s a lord;” and iSlason (absurdly), 
own bird.”— The quarto lias " gi‘eat loues accon/:^ V 

{^) that praise, sole pure, transcmids.] Here l\fr. Collier’s Ms. (for- 
rector alters sole pure'' to " soiiWm,”— which seems U, r.mwv.v m> 
meaning at all, 
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What Troy means fairly shall he spoke aloud. 

[Trumpet sounds, 

We^ have, great Agamemnon, here in Troy 
A prince calFd Hector, — Priam is his father, — 
in this dull and long-continu'd truce 
Is rusty grown : he bade me take a trumpet, 

And to this purpose speak. Kings, princes, lords ! 

If there be onq^ among the faiPst of Greece 
That ho^ds his hgiiour higher than his ease ; 

That seeks his praise more than he fears his peril ; 

That knows his valour, and knows not his fear; 

That loves his mistress more than in confession, 

With truant vows to her own lips he loves. 

And dare afow her beauty and her worth 
In other arms than hers, — to him this challenge. 

Hector, in view of Trojans and of Greeks, 

Shall make it good, or do his best to do it. 

Pie hath a lady, wiser, fairer, truer. 

Than ever Greek did compass in his arms 
And will to-moiTOw with his trumpet call 
Midway between your tents and walls of Troy, 

To rouse a Grecian that is true in love : 

If any come, Hector shall honour him ; 

If none, hell say in Troy when he retires, 

The Grecian dames are sunburnt, and not worth 
The splinter of a lance. Even so much. 

Aggm, This shall be told our lovers, Lord iEneas ; 

(^) Than ever Greek did mn'pass in his arms/] So the folio. — The 
q^iiarto has ^^Then euer Greehe did couple in his armes/ which Mr. Collier 
persists in adopting. He says ; The Bev. Mr. Djce does not under- 
stand (‘Kemarks,^ p. 151) the expression ‘couple in his arms/ We are 
•sorry for it : to other people the words may he more intelligible ; and, 
with all respe(?t, we cannot alter the language of Shakespeare in deiV.r- 
ence merely to Mr. Dyce’s want of perception. It is only a figurative 
mode of saying, ‘ did embrace in his arms,’ hut the folio sacrihees the 
figure : so when old^Talbot^j in ‘Henry VI., Part I./ A. iv. sc. 7, clasps 
hk dead son, he says that they’- are ‘coupled in bonds of perpetuity.’ 
The arms of the Greek are what are termed ‘couples’ in the language 
of the chase.” — I now repeat the wrords which I used long ago, — that 
her^ is neither English nor sense; and I -would ask, what 

has become uf Mr. Collier’s “perception” when he can see no difference 
of expression between “a Greek coupling o. lady in his arms'” and old 
Talbot and his son “ being coupled in bonds of perpetuity ” | 
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If none of thorn have soul in such a kind, 

We left them all at home: but wo are soldieiis; 

And may that soldier a mere recreant prove, 

That means not, hath not, or is not in love ! 

If then one is, or hath, or means to be, 

That one .meets Hector; if none else, 1 am he. 

Mst. Tell liim of Hestor, one tluit was a naui 
When Hector’s grandsire suck’d : he is old now ; 

But if there be not in our Grecian host , 

One noble man that hath one spark of lire, 

T5 answer for his love, tell him Irom me, — 

I’ll hide my silver beard in a gold beaver. 

And in my vantbrace put this wither’d brawn ; 

And, meeting him, will tell him that my lady 
Was fairer than his grandam, and as chaste 
As may be in the orld : his youth in flood. 

I’ll prove this truth with my three drops of blood. 

A!ne. Now heavens forbid such scarcity of youth ! 

Ulyss. Amen. 

Aymi. Fair Lord .(Eneas, let me touch your hand ; 

To our pavilion shall I lead you, sir. 

Achilles shall have word of this intent ; 

So shall each lord of Greece, from tent to tent: 

Yourself shall feast with us before you go. 

And find the welcome of a noble foe. 

{DxcuTht all except Ulysacs mul .tVcx/Di'. 

Ulyss. Nestor, — 

Mst. What says Ulysses ? 

Tjhjss. I have a young conception in my brain ; 

Be you my time to bring it to some shape. 

Nest. What is’t ? 

Ulyss. This ’tis : — 

Blunt wedges rive hard knots : the seeded pride 
That hath to this maturity blown up 
In rank Achilles must or now be cropp'd, 

Or, shedding, breed a nursery of like evil, 

To overbulk us all. 

Nest Well, and how?^^^^ 

e®) Well, and how ?] Steevens proposes “ Well, mi how then ? ” 
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Jllyss, This challenge that the gallant Hector sends, 
Hi^wever it iS spread in general name, 

Eektes in purpose only to Achilles. 

NesL The purpose is perspicuous even as substance, 
Wh^ose grossness little characters sum up : 

And, in the publication, make no strain, 

But that Achilles, were his brain as barren 
As bants of Libya, — though, Apollo knows, 

'Tis dry enough, -s~will, with great speed of judgment, 

Ay, with celerity, find Hector's purpose 
Pointing on him. 

Ulyss. And wake him to the answer, think you ? 

Rfcst ^ Yes, 

It is most meet : who may you else oppose, 

That can from Hector bring his hoiiour^off^ 

If not Achilles ? Thought be a sportful combat, 

Yet in the trial much opinion dwells ; 

For here the Trojans taste our dear's! repute 
With their fin'st palate : and trust to me, Ulysses, 

Our imputation^^^^ shall be oddly pois'd 
In this wild action ; for the success, 

Although particular, shall give a scantling 
Of good or bad unto the general ; 

And in such indexes, although small pricks 
To their siibs6quent volumes, there is seen 
The baby figxu'e of the giant mass 
Of tMngs to come at large. It is suppos'd, 

He that meets Hector issues from our choice : 

And choice, being mutual act of all our souls, 

Makes merit her election ; and doth boil, 

,As 'twere from forth us all, a man dis till'd 
Out of our Virtues ; who miscarrying. 

What heart receives from hence the conquering part, 

To steel a strong opinion to themselves ? 

imputation} Mr, Collier, following liis annotator, reads ‘ repnta- 
tio®. nefther being aware that ‘imputation’ was often used [nearly] in 
that sense : see liamkt, act v. sc. 2, ‘ I inean, sir, for ius weapon ; but 
in the imputation laid on him by them, in liis meed he’s imfcliowed.’ 

• Staunton. 
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-Which entertain’d, limbs are instriiinenifi, 

In no less working than are swords and bows*' 

Directive by the limbs. 

Ulyss. Give pardon to my speech 
Therefore ’tis meet Achilles meet not Hector. 

Let us, like merchants, show our foulest wares, 

And think, perchance, tliat they will sell il‘ not, 

The lustre of the better yet to show, 

Shall show the better. Do not, then, confeent^‘^^^^ 

That ever Hector and- Achilles meet ; 

For both our honour and our shame in this 
Are dogg’d with two strange followers. 

West. I see them not with my old eyes : wliQt are tliey ? 
V2ys$. What glory our Achilles shares from Hector, 

Were he not proud,^we all should share with him : 

But he already is too insolent ; 

And we were better parch in Afric sun 
Than in the pride and salt scorn of his eyes, 

Should he scape Hector fair : if he were foil’d, 

Why, then we did our main opinion crush 
In taint of our best man. Ho, make a lottery ; 

And, by device, let blockish Ajax draw 
The sort to fight with Hector : ’mong ourselves 
Give him allowance as the worthier man ; 

For that wilLphysic the great Myrmidon 
Who broils in loud applause, and make him fell 
His crest that prouder than blue Iris bends. 

(^^) are his\ So the second folio.—The first folio lias are n /rwd — 
Tills is not in the quarto. 

perchance, that they will S(dlA The old eds. have perchance 
theile [aiid they’]] selV^ ^ 

The lustre ofth^ better yet to show, 

Shall show the better* Do uot, the?!,, consent 

except that it omits ^^then,” which was $upplied by Pope. 
— Mr. Grant White conjectures ^ 


Shall shoio the better thus. Do not consent, 
Here the quarto has 

“ The luster of the better shall exceed, 

By shewing the worse first : do ml cons&?ii 
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If the dull brainless Ajax come safe off, 

Wq^ll dress hkn up in voices: if he fail, 

Yet ^0 we under our opinion still 

That we have better men. But, hit or miss, 

♦ ^ 

Our project's life this shape of sense assumes,— 

Ajax employ'd plucks down Achilles’ plumes. 

Mst Ulysses, 

hfowC^^) J begm*to relish thy advice; 

And I will give a* taste of it forthwith 
To Agamemnon : go we to him straight. 

Two curs shall tame each other : pride alone 

Must tarre the mastiffs on, as ’twere their bone. lExeunt. 


ACT IL 

Scene I. A part of the Grecian camp. 

Enter Ajax and Thersites. 

Ajax, Thersites,^ — 

Ther, Agamemnon, — how if he had boils, — full, all over, 
generally ? — 

Ajax, Thersites, — 

Then And those boils did run ? — Say so, — did not the 
general run^then ? were not that a botchy core ? — 

Ajax, Dog,— 

Thm*, Then would come some matter from him ; I see 
none now. 

Ajax, Thou bitch-wolf s son, canst thou not hear ? Feel, 
then. [Beating Mm, 

(^ 1 ) Nest. UlysseSf 
Now] 

The old eds. have Nest. Now Ylysses.” 

coreF — ] Mr.pollier’s Ms. Uorrector reads “sore.” — ^Mr. Staunton 
proposes “cur.” — From Johnson’s Dictionary,^ sub ^^Gore^^ we learn that 
the word is used in the sense of a body or collection (French, corps) by 
Bacon in the following passage of Iii-^ History of King Henry the Seventh; 
“But hee was more doubtfull of the ray sing of forces to resist the rebels, 
then of tlie resistance it selfe ; for that he was in a core of people, whose 
affections he suspected.” p. 17, ed. 1641, —on the strength of which 
passage Mr. Grant Wiiite here substitutes “corps” for “core.” 

VOL. vr. 


0 
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Ther, The plague of Greece upon tlieo, thou mongrel 
beef-witted lord ! 

Ajax. Speak, then, thou vinewedst leaven, sj)eak ; J 
will beat thee into handsomeness. 

Tke'K I shall sooner rail thee into wit oaid lioHness: but, 
I think, thy horse will sooner con an oration than thou learn 
a prayer without book. Thou canst strike, caust thou ? a red 
muiTain o’ thy jade’s tricks I 

Ajax. Toadstool, learn me the proclamation. 

Ther. Dost thou think I have no sense, thou strikest mo 
thus ? 

Ajax. The proclamation 1 

Ther. Thou art proclaimed a fool, I think. 

Ajax. Do not, porpentine, do not : my fingers itch. 

Ther. I would thou didst itch from head to loot, and I 
had the scratching oi thee ; I would make thee the loathsoin- 
est scab in Greece. When thou art forth in the incursions, 
thou strikest as slow as another. 

Ajax. I say, the proclamation ! 

Theo\ Thou grumblest and railest every hour on Achilles ; 
and thou art as full of envy at his greatness as Cerberus is 
at Proserpina’s beauty, ay, that thou barkest at him. 

Ajcx. Mistress Thersites 


(^) thoummwedst leamn, speah: I] The (pmrto has ^nhon vusahed 

leauen, speah, I:’ the folio, “you wliiniTst leaum apeA, ITm 

sense seems to require speak, or which Huipner -uyc. 
n Ajax. Mistress Thersites! &c.] So the folio.—Tho quaria tes 
“ Aiaz. Mistres Thensites. 

Ther. Thou shouldst strike liiiu. Aiax Gohlofe 
Hee would punne thee into sbiuers with his list, ua a savler 
breakes a bisket, you horson curre. Bo ? do ? 

Aiax : Thou stoole for a witch.”— 

Fares ill his Gloss, writes as follows : “Gob-loaf. A lame li^af Goh 

if cob-smm, &,(■.' But 

1 F must meita to imply awkwardnoas mid 

^ares proceeds ; “This is desperately corrupt. Ol'AMistims Tliersiti-s ’ 

IValker.W Exam., &c., vol. iii'p. 
i 9 o] » hut the 4to suggests the true reading of the rest after traiisooHiiL 
only one word, by giving the whole to Thmites ; ’ tum.sposmg 

into^fee^°fe®‘ tvtml,rpuM theo 

The commentators, to explain the other reading, say that a>h.ha/ means 
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flier. Thou sliouldst strike him. 

%Ajax. CoMoaf! 

flier. He would puu thee into shivers with his fist, as a 
sailoj breaks a biscuit. 

Ajcuc. You whoreson cur ! ’ [Beating him. 

Ther. Do, do. 

Ajax. Thou stool for a witch ! 

Ther^ Ay, dl^, do ; thou sodden-witted lord ! thou hast no 
more brain than T have in mine elbows ; an assinico may 
tutor thee: thou scurvy- valiant ass! thou art here but to 
thrash Trojans ; and thou art bought and sold among those 
of any wit, like a barbarian slave. If thou use to beat me, 
I will begin^ at thy heel, and tell what thou art by inches, 
thou thing of no bowels, thou I 

Ajax, You dog 1 

Ther. You scurvy lord 1 

Ajax. You cur ! ^ [Beating him. 

Ther. Mars his idiot 1 do, rudeness ; do, camel ; do, do. 

Enter Achilles and Patroclus, 

Achil. Why, how now, Ajax ! wherefore do you thus ? — 
How now, Thersites ! what's the matter, man ? 

Ther. You see him there, do you ? 

Achil. Ay ; what's the matter ? 

Ther. hTay, look upon him. 

Achil. So 5 do : what's the matter ? 

TKct. Nay, but regard him well. 

‘ a crusty uneven loaf/ that it may suit Thersites ; and Mr. Steevens 
says it is so used in the midland counties ; but Mr. Ste(^vens finds an 
usage where lie wants it. Wliereas, if Tliersitc's calls Ajax cob-loaf^ it 
•then retains its analogous sense, of a ‘large, clumsy loal/ and the suc- 
ceeding allusil)n to a biscuit is natural, and in its place. ‘Though you 
are like a large loaf, Achilles would pound you like a biscuit.’ The 
passage little deserves the labour of correcting, had not the correction 
been so obvious.” JBut Nares’s so-ealled “obvious correction” (founded 
on the error of the quarto) is undoubtedly wrong. “{7o6Zoa/” a])X>lies 
well to the personal deformity of Thersites. (“ 0oh4oaf, a missha]>en 
loaf of bread,” &c. Gapell’s Gloss. ‘^Gohloaf. A crusty uneven loaf, with 
a ipop to it Loaves called oohhs are still made in Oxfordshire. 

See Edwards’s Old English Oustonis, p. 25.” HalliwelFs Diet, of Arch, 
and Frov. Words^ &c.) — 1 may add that “ Tbm shouldst strike him ” is 
equivalent to “ You had belter strike him.” 
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Achil Well ! why, I do so. 

Tlier. But yet you look not well upon hint; for, wlioiro- 
ever you take him to be, he is Ajax. 

Achil I know that, fool. 

Ther, Ay, hut that fool knows not himself. 

Ajax, Therefore I beat thee. 

Ther, Lo, lo, lo, lo, what modicums of wit ho utters ! 
his evasions have ears thus long. I have br/bbod liis l)rain 
more than he has beat my bones: I will buy nine sparrows 
for a penny, and his pia mater is not wortli the ninth pnrt 
of a sparrow. This lord, Achilles, Ajax, — who woa.rs his 
wit in his belly, and his guts in his head, — T\\ tell you 
what I say of him. 

Achil, What? 

Ther, I say, this Ajax — 

[Ajax offers to beat him, Achilles mirrposes, 

Achil, Nay, good Ajax. 

Ther. Has not so much wu*t — 

Achil Nay, I must hold yon. 

Ther. As will stop the eye of Helen’s needle, for "whom 
he comes to fight. 

Achil Peace, fool! 

Ther. I would have peace and quietness, hut the fool 
will not: he there; that he; look you tluire. 

Ajax. 0 thou damned cur ! I shall — 

Achil Will you set your wit to a fooTs ? » 

Ther. No, I warrant you ; for a fool’s will shame itr 

Pair. Good words, Tliersites. 

Achil What’s the quarrel ? 

Ajax, I bade the vile owl go learn me the tenour of the 
proclamation, and he rails upon me. 

T/ier. I serve thee not, 

Ajax. Well, go to, go to. 

Ther, I serve here voluntary. 

Achil Tour last service was sufferance, ’twas not volun- 
tary, — ^no man is beaten voluntary: Ajax was iiere the 
voluntary, and you as under an impress. 

Ther. E’en so; a great deal of your wit ti)0 lies in your 
smews, or else there be liars. Hector shall have a great 
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catch, if he knock out either of your brains: 'a were as 
g9tod crack a* fusty nut with no kernel. 

AcJiil. What, with me too, Thersites ? 

Ther, There's Ulysses and old JSTestor — whose wit was 
mouldy ere your^^^^ grandsires had nails on their toes — 
yoke you like draught-oxen, and make you plough up the 
wars. 

AcJ^L Whapfc, what ? 

Ther, Yes, good sooth : to, Achilles ! to, Ajax, to ! 

Ajax. I shall cut out your tongue. 

Ther. 'Tis no matter; I shall speak as much as thou 
afterwards. 

* Pair'. No more words, Thersites; peace! 

Ther. I'Vill hold my peace when Achilles* brack bids 
me, shalh I ? 

AcMl. There's for you, Patroclus. * 

Ther. I will see you hanged, like clotpoles, ere I come 
any more to your tents: I will keep where there is wdt 
stirring, and leave the faction of fools. [Exit 

Pair. A good riddance. 

Achil. Marry, this, sir, is proclaim'd through all our 
host : — 

That Hector, by the fifth hour^^'^ of the sun, 

Will, with a trumpet, 'twixt our tents and Troy, 

To-morrow morning call some knight to arms 
That hath a stomach ; and such a one that dare 
Maiiitain — I know not what ; 'tis trash. Farewell. 

Ajax. Farewell. Who shall answer him ? 

Achil I know not, — 'tis put to lottery ; otherwise 
He knew his man. \Exe%mt Achil and Pair. 

Ajwx. 0 , meaning you. — I will go learn more of it. {Exit. 


p) your] The old eds. have “their.” 

brach] Kowe’s correction. — ^The old eds. have “brooch.” — 
Brack’ certain ly»means [here] a hitch, and not a dog, which renders 
the expression more abusive and offensive. Thersites calls Patroclus 
‘ Achilles^ hrach ’ for the same reason that he afterwards calls him his 
male harlot [but .-ee note 148] and his masculine whore:’ Mason. 

the^/th hour] So the folio.— The quarto has ^Hhe first houre:” 
but, as Mr. Collier observes, it would seem by what Thersites says after- 
wards (]3. 76), — “ If to-morrow be a fair day, by eleven o’clock it wEl 
go one way or other,”— that fifth hour” is right. 
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Scene II Troy, A room in Pkiam’s 
Enter Peiam, Hector, Teoilus, Paei«, (tnd Hbi.enus. 

Pn. After so man)^ hours, lives, speechc'.s spent, 

Thus once again says Nestor from the (x reeks:- — 

“ Deliver Helen, and all damage else — 

As honour, loss of time, travail, expense, 

Wounds, friends, and what else dear that iS' consunPd 
In hot digestion of this cormorant war — 

SliaU be struck off:”— Hector, what say you toT? 

Eect, Though no man lesser fears the Greeks than I 
As far as toucheth my particular, 

Yet, dread Priam, 

There is no lady of more softer bowels, 

More spongy to suck in the sense of fear. 

More ready to cry out “ Who knows what follows ? 

Than Hector is : the wound of peace is surety. 

Surety secure ; but modest doubt is calFd 
The beacon of the wise, the tent that S(jnrcla‘s 
To the bottom of the worst. Let Ilehm go : 

Since the first sword was drawn about this qiu'stion, 

Every tithe soul, ’mongst many thousand dismos, 

Hath been as dear as Helen, — I mean, of ours : 

If we have lost so many tenths of ours, 

To guard a thing not ours, nor worth to us, 

Had it our name, the value of one ten, — 

What merit's in that reason which dcuios 
The yielding of her up ? 

Tfo, Fie, fie, my brother ! 

Weigh you the worth and honour of a king, 

So great as our dread father, in a scale 
Of common ounces ? will you with counters sum 
The past-proportion of his infinite 

(45) m past-proportwn of Ins infinite f] « Thus read ])oth 
The meauingis, Hbat greatness to which no nieasiu’o bc.'ins anv probiH-- 
tion,’ The modem editors silently give *The mst jui-opofiion 
JoHxsoN.~But see note 37 on The Uomedy 0/ Mmm lor exampleB 
ot the proneness ot printers to blunder in words beginulng with the 
lexEer v. 
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And buckle-in a waist most fathomless 
Wkh spans and inches so diminutive 
As fears and reasons ? fie, for godly shame ! 

M^'L No marvel, though you bite so sharp at reasons, 
You are so empty of them. Should not our father 
Bear the great sway of his affairs with reasons, 

Because your speech hath none that tells him so ? 

Fro. ^You art) for dreams and slumbers, brother priest; 
You fur your gloves with reason. Here are your reasons ; 
You know an enemy intends you harm ; 

You know a sword employ’d is perilous, 

And reason flies the object of all harm: 

Who marvels, then, when Helenas beholds 
A Grecian and his sword, if he do set 
The very wings of reason to his heels, 

And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 

Or like a star disorb’d- ? Nay, if we talk of reason, 

Let’s shut our gates, and sleep : manhood and honour 
Should have hare-hearts, would they but fat their thoughts 
With this cramm’d reason : reason and respect 
Make livers pale, and lustihood deject. 

Sect. Brother, she is not worth what she doth cost 
The holding. 

Fro, What is aught, but as ’tis valu’d ? 

Sect But value dwells not in particular will ; 

It holds his estimate and dignity 
As vfell wherein ’tis precious of itself 
As in the prizer : ’tis mad idolatry 
To make the service greater than the god ; 

And the will dotes, that is attributive 
, To what infectiously itself affects. 

Without solue image of th’ affected merit. 

Fro. I take to-day a wife, and my election 
Is led on in the^ conduct of my will ; 

My will enkindled by mine eyes and ears, 

Two traded pilots ’twixt the dangerous shores 

(49) godly} ^‘Qy. ^ goodly ^ with Capell’s [conjecture in his] Far. 

W. N. Lettsom. 
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Of will and judgment ; how may I avoid, 

Although my will distaste what it elected, 

The wife I chose ? there can be no evasion 
To blench from this, and to stand firm by honour : 

We turn not back the silks upon the merchant 
When we have soil’d them ; nor the remainder viands 
We do not throw in unrespective sieve 
Because we now are full. It was thought meet 
Paris should do some vengeance on the Greeks : 

Your breath of full consent bellied his sails ; 

The seas and winds, old wranglers, took a truce, 

And did him service : he touch’d the ports desir’d ; 

And, for an old aunt whom the Greeks held captive, 

He brought a Grecian queen, whose youth and freshness 
Wrinkles Apollo, and makes stale the morning. 

Why keep we her ? the Grecians keep our aunt : 

Is she worth keeping ? why, she is a pearl, 

YTiose price hath launch’d above a thousand ships, 

And turn’d crown’d kings to merchants. 

If you’ll avouch ’t-was wisdom Paris went, — 

As you must needs, for you all cried, “ Go, go ; ” 

If you’U confess he brought home noble prize, — 

As you must needs, for you all clapp’d your hands, 

And cried, '' Inestimable ! ” — why do you now 


. whose youth and freshness 

Wrinkles Apollo^ and makes stale the morning,] 

So the folio, except that (like the quarto) it has “ quarto 

reads and makes pale the morning:^' but the reading of tijc folio 
(though Mr. CoUier declares that it «cau hardly be ri-llt”) is surely 
preterable; stde^^ is more properly opposed to ‘^freslmoss” than 
*‘paie.'^ Compare 


" Pallas for aU her painting than, 

Her face would seeme but pale j 
Then Juno would haue blusht for shame. 
And Venus looked staled^ 




“Faire'Iris would haue lookt hut dede aii.l dltumu 
in her best colours, had she there appear'd,^^ 

Withers Epithalamia, sig. I) 2, ed, |62o.-— 

I wrote what precedes, I find that -Wallcer (Orit. Emm., .tf v„f i 
this passage, says, '«I Mow llyce iu r.-mliug with 


Since I 

p- 305), — 

the iolio ‘ stale 
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The issue of your proper wisdoms rate, 

Aqcl do a dead that fortune never did, — 

Beggar the estimation which you priz’d 
Eicher than sea and land ? 0 theft most base, 

That* we have stoFn what we do fear to keep 
But, thieves, unworthy of a thing so stoFn, 

Tliat in their country did them that disgrace 
We fear to warrant in our native place ! 

Gas, \witlvm'\ Cry, Trojans, cry ! 

Pfi. What noise, what shriek is this ? 

Tro. Tis our mad sister ; I do know hex voice. 

Gas. \%DitMn\ Cry, Trojans! 

Meet. It is Cassandra. 

mm 

Enter Cassandra, raving. 

mt 

- Gas. Cry, Trojans, cry 1 lend me ten thousand eyes, 

And I will fill them with prophetic tears. 

Ihei. Peace, sister, peace ! 

Gas. Virgins and boys, mid-ag'e and wrinkled eld,^®^^ 

Soft infancy, that nothing canst but cry, 

Add to my clamours ! let us pay betimes 
A moiety of that mass of moan to come. 

Cry, Trojans, cry ! practise your eyes with tears 1 
Troy must not be, nor goodly Ilion stand ; 
pur firebrand brother, Paris, burns us all. 

Cry, Trojans, ci:y 1 a Helen and a woe ! 

Cry, <fry ! Troy burns, or else let Helen go. [Exit 

Meet How, youthful Troilus, do not these high strains 
Of divination in our sister work 
Some touches of remorse ? or is your blood 
^o madly hot, that no discourse of reason, 

Hor fear of bad success in a bad cause, 

Can qualify the same ? 

(51) That we ham stofn what we do fear to kee'p /] ‘‘ Surely, with some 
editions [Hanmer’s], 

* What we have stofn, that we do fear to keep.^ ” 

• Walker's Crit Emm.] vol. iii. p. 193 . 

(52) eld,] The folio has “ wrinkled old f the quarto, ^^wrinckled 
elders.”— Corrected hy Pdtson. ' 
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Tro: Why, brother Hectoff^ 

We may not think the justness of each act 
Such and no other than event doth form it ; 

Nor once deject the courage of our minds, 

Because Cassandra's mad : her brain-sick raptures 
Cannot distaste the goodness of a quarrel 
‘Which hath our several honours all engag’d 
To make it gracious. For noiy private part,^ 

I am no more touch’d than all Priam’s sons : 

And Jove forbid there should be done amongst us 
Such things as might offend the weakest spleen 
To fight for and maintain ! 

Pa7\ Else might the world convince of levity 
As well my undertakings as your counsels : 

But I attest the gods, your full consent 
Gave wings to my propension, and cut off 
All fears attending on so dire a project. 

For what, alas, can these my single arms ? 

IrVliat propugnation is in one man’s valour. 

To stand the push and enmity of those 
This quarrel would excite ? Yet, I protest, 

Were I alone to pass^^^^ the difficulties, 

And had as ample power as I have will, 

Paris should ne’er retract what he hath done, 

For' faint in the pursuit. 

^ Paris, you speak 

Like one besotted on your sweet delights ; 

You have the honey still, hut these the gall ; 

So to be valiant is no praise at all. 

Par. Sir, I propose not merely to myself 
The pleasiires such a beauty brings with it ; 

But I would have the soil of her fair rape 
Wip’d off in honourable keeping her. 

What treason were it to the ransack’d queen, 

Disgrace to your great worths, and shame to me, 

Fow to deliver her possession up 

li^htly^perliups^^' Collier’s Ms. Corrector substitutes « poise; 


and 
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On terms of base compulsion ! Can it be 
That so degenerate a strain as tliis 
Should once set footing in yonr generous bosoms ? 
There’^ not the meanest spirit on our party 
Without a heart to dare, or sword to draw, 

When Helen is defended ; nor none so noble 
Whose life were ill-bestow’d, or death unfam’d, 
Where I^len is the subject: then, I say. 

Well may we fight^^for her, whom, we know well, 
The world’s large spaces cannot parallel. 

Meet Paris and Troiliis, you have both said well ; 
And on the cause and question now in hand 
Have gloz’d,— but superficially ; not much' 

Unlike young men, whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral philosophy : ^ 

The reasons you allege do more conduce 

To the hot |.assion of distemper’d blood 

Than to make up a free determination 

’Twixt right and wrong ; for pleasure and revenge 

Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 

Of any true decision. Nature craves 

All dues be render’d to their owners : now, 

What nearer debt in all humanity 
Than wife is to the husband ? If this law 
Of nature be corrupted through affection. 

And that great minds, of partial indulgence 
To thek benumbed wills, resist the same, 

There is a law in each well-order’d nation 
To cirrb those raging appetites that are 
Most disobedient and refractory. 

If Helen, then, be wife to Sparta’s king, — ' 

As it is known she is, — these moral laws 
Of nature and of nations speak aloud 
To have her back Return’d : thus to persist 
In doing wrong extenuates not wrong. 

But makes it much more heavy. Hector’s opinion 
Is this, intway of truth": yet, ne’ertheless, 

My spritely brethren, I propend to you 
In resolution to keep Helen still ; 
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For ’tis a cause that hath no mean dependance 
Upon our joint and several dignities. 

Tro. Why, there you touch'd the life of our design : 
Were it not glory that we more affected 
Than the performance of our heaving spleens, 

I would not wish a drop of Trojan blood 
Spent more in her defence. But, worthy Hector, 

She is a theme of honour and renown ; «r 
A spur to valiant and magnanimous deeds ; 

Whose present courage may beat down our foes, 

!And fame in time to come canonize us : 

For; I presume, brave Hector would not lose 
So rich advantage of a promis'd glory, 

As smiles upon the forehead of this action, 

For the wide world's revenue. 

ffect. I am yours, 

'You valiant offspring of great Priamus. — 

I have a roisting challenge sent amongst 
The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks 
Will strike amazement to their drowsy spirits i 
I was advertis'd their great general slept, 

Whilst emulation in the army crept: 

This, I presume, will wake him. [JExetml 


Scene III, Tlie Grecian camp. Before Achilles' PM, 
Enter Thbrsites. 

Ther, How now, Thersites ! what, lost in the labyrinth of 
thy fury ! Shall the elephant Ajax carry it thus ? he beats 
me, and I rail at him : 0 worthy satisfaction !• would it were 
otherwise ; that I could beat him, whilst he railed at me : 
'sfoot, I’ll learn to conjure and raise devil^ but I'll see some 

issue of my spiteful execrations. Then there's Achilles, a 

rare enginer. If Troy be not taken till these two undermine 
it, the walls will stand till they fall of themselvosr 0 thou 
great^ tliunder-darter of Olympus, forget that thou art Jove, 
the king of gods ; and, Mercury, lose all the serpentine craft 
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of tliy caducens ; if ye take not that little little less-than-little 
wit from them 4ihat they have 1 which sliort-aimed^^^^ ignor- 
ance itself knows is so abundant scarce, it will not in circum- 
ventioj deliver a fly from a spider, without drawing their 
massy irons and cutting the web. After this, the vengeance 
on the whole camj)! or, rather, the bone-ache for that, 
methinks, is the curse dependant on those that war for a 
placket. J[ have naid my prayers ; and devil envy say Amen. 
— What, ho ! my Eord Achilles ! 

M/iter Patroclus. 

Pair. Who’s there ? Thersites ! Good Thersites, come in 
and rail. ^ 

Ther, If I could have remembered a gilt counterfeit, thou 
wouldst not have slipped out of my contemplation : but it 
is no matter ; thyself upon thyself ! The common curse of 
mankind, folly and ignorance, be thine in great revenue ! 
heaven bless thee from a tutor, and discipline come not 
near thee 1 Let thy blood be thy direction till thy death ! 
then if she that lays thee out says thou art a fair corse, I’ll 
be sworn and sworn upon’t she never shrouded any but lazars. 
Amen. — Where’s Achilles ? 

Fair, What, art thou devout ? wast thou in prayer ? 

Theo\ Aj I the heavens hear me ! 

Elite!' Achilles. 

AcMl Who’s there ? 

Fair. Thersites, my lord. . 

• AcMl Where, where ? — Art thou come ? why, my cheese, 
i^y digestion, why hast thou not served thyself in to my 
table so many* meals ? Come, — what’s Agamemnon ? 

(^) short-aimed] IJii® old eds. have ‘‘s/iori-ariiid” and 
— The correction short-aimed^^ was made in mj Remarhs on Mr, Collier^ s 
and Mr. Knighfs eds. oj' Shahespeare^ &c., p. 152. Compare our author’s 
Coriolanus, act i. sc. 2 ; ' 

“ By the discovery 
We shall be shortened in our aim. 

the hone-ache I] The quarto has the Heopolitan hone-ache!' 
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Ther, Thy commander, Achilles. — Then tell me, Patro- 
clns, what's Achilles ? 

Fair, Thy lord, Thersites : then tell me, I pray thee, 
what's thyself? 

Ther, Thy knower, Patroclus : then tell me, l^airocius, 
what art thou ? 

PatT, Thou mayst tell that knowest. 

Achih 0, tell, tell. 

Ther. I’ll decline the whole question. ^ Agamemnon com- 
mands Achilles ; Achilles is my lord ; I am l^atroclus’ 
knower ; and Patroclus is a fool. 

Fair, You rascal ! 

Ther, Peace, fool ! I have not done. 

Achil. He is a privileged man. — Proceed, Thersites. 

Ther. Agamemnon is a fool ; Achilles is a fool ; Thersites 
is a fool; and, as aforesaid, Patroclus is a fool. 

Achil. Derive this ; come. 

Ther. Agamemnon is a fool to offer to command Achilles ; 
Achilles is a fool to he commanded of Agamemnon ; Ther- 
sites is a fool to serve such a fool ; and Patroclus is a fool 
positive. 

Pair. Why am I a fool ? 

Ther. Make that demand to the creator.^^®^ It suffices me 
thou art. — Look you, who comes here ? 

Achil. Patroclus, I’ll speak with nobody. — Come in with 
me, Thersites. ^ [Exit. 

Ther. Here is such patchery, such juggling, aird such 
knavery ! all the argument is a cuckold and a whore ; a good 
quarrel to draw emulous factions and bleed to death upon. 
How, the dry serpigo on the subject ! and war and lechery 
confound all ! [Exip 


Enter Aoamemnon, Ulysses, Hestob, Diomebes, and Ajax. 

Agam. Where is Achilles ? 

Pair. Within his tent ; but ill-dispos’d, my lord. 
Agam. Let it be known to him that we axe he^-e. 

to tlie CT&ator^ The quarto has of the Prouer.^* 
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He shent our messengers and we lay by 
Our appertainments, visiting of him : 

Let him be told so ; lest perchance he think 
We d^e not move the question of our place. 

Or know not what we are. 

Fair, I shall say so to him. 

IRyss. We saw him at the opening of his tent : 

He is not^sick. 

Ajax. Yes, lion-sick, sick of proud heart : you may call 
it melancholy, if you will favour the man ; but, by my head, 
’tis pride : but why, why ? let him show us the cause . — N 
word, my lord. {Takes Agamemnon aside, 

Nest What moves Ajax thus to bay at him ? 

Ulyss. A^illes hath- inveigled his fool from him. 

Nest Who, Thersites ? 

Tllyss. He. 

Nest Then will Ajax lack matter, if he have lost his 
argument. 

Ulyss. ITo, you see, he is his argument that has his argu- 
ment, — Achilles. 

Nest All the better ; their fraction is more our wish than 
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{Exit. 


He shent our messengers/} The quarto has “jTg sate our mcs- 
senqersA’ the folio, “ He sent our Messengers.^* — I adopt the emendation 
^of Theobald: the word shent** is several times used by our author; 
and Steevens ad 1 . has aptly cited from the romance of The Sowdon of 
Babyloyne^ “All m^sengeris he doth shende:** moreover, if the reading 
of the ql^arto, “ He sate our messengers** be, as I suspect it is, a mistake 
for rates our messengers/* Theobald’s alteration of the folio’s “sent ’ 
to shent** is still further strengthened. — Mr. Collier (at the suggestion 
of a friend) gave iu his ed. of Shakespeare., “ We sent our messengers/* 
&c. ; and so reads his Ms. Corrector. But “We sent our messengers /* — 
a simple declaration that Agamemnon liad sent messengers to Achilles, 
without any mention of the treatment which those messengers had 
received from tlfe latter, — by no means suits with what immediattdy 
follows in the sentence. The objection which Mr, Collier brings against 
Theobald’s emendation, viz. that “ Achilles had not rebuked any mes- 
sengers” (meaning, I p’esiime, that the said rebuking is not previously 
mentioned in the play), forms really no objection at all ; for neither is 
there previously the slightest hint of messengers having been sent by 
Agamemnon to Achilles ; yet from the present passage (whichever 
reading be adopted) it is clear that they had been sent ; and, as we are 
expressly told (act i. sc. 3) that Achilles used to take pleasure in seeing 
Patroclus “pageant” Agamemnon, we surely may suppose that he would 
treat his messengers with any thing but respect. 
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tieir faction: but it was a strong composure a fool could 
disunite. 

Ulijss, The amity that wisdom knits not, folly may easily 
untie. — Here comes Patroclus. 

Ned, Ho Achilles with him. 

JJlyss. The elephant hath joints, blit none for courtesy : 
his legs are legs for necessity, not for flexure. 

Re-enter Patboclus. 

Poir. Achilles bids me say, he is much sorry, 

K any thing more than yom sport and pleasure 
Did move your greatness and this noble state 
To call upon him ; he hopes it is no other 
But for your health and your digestion sake, — 

An after-dinner’s breath. 

Agam, Hear you, Patroclus : — 

We are too well acquainted with these answers : 

But his evasion, wing’d thus swift with scorn, 

Cannot outfly our apprehensions. 

Much attribute he hath ; and much the reason 
Why we ascribe it to him : yet all his virtues, 

Hot virtuously on his own part beheld, 

Do in our eyes begin to lose their gloss ; 

Yea, like fair fruit in an unwholesome dish, 

Are like to rot untasted. Go and tell him, 

We come to speak with him ; and you shall not sin, 

If you do say we think him over-proud 

And under-honest ; in self-assumption greater 

Than in the note of judgment ; and worthier than himself^^^ 

Here tend the savage strangeness he puts on, 

Disguise the holy strength of their command, 

And underwrite in an observing kind 
His humorous predominance ; yea, watch 

r 

Than in the note of fidgment; and worthier than hmmlf] I sus- 
pect that two half-lines have dropt out, to this effect ; 

‘ Than in the note of judgment. Tell Mm this ; 

And add, besides, tjiat Worthier than himself/ &(j.” 

Walkeifs Grit vtd. iii. p. 183. 
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His pettish liines, Ms ebbs, his as if 

The passage a»d whole carriage of this action 
Eode on Ms tide. Go tell him tMs ; and add, 

That |f he overbold Ms price so much, 

We’ll none of him ; but let him, like an engine 
Hot portable, lie under tMs report, — 

Bring action Mther, this cannot go to war : 

A stirring dwarfwe do allowance give 
Before a sleeping giant : — tell him so. 

Fair. I shall ; and bring his answer presently. \ExiL 

Agam. In second voice we’ll not be satisfied ; 

We come to speak with him. — Ulysses, enter you 

- \Exit Ulysses, 

Ajax, What is he more than another ? 

Agam. Ho more than what he thinks 4ie is. 

Ajam. Is he so much? Do you not tMnk he thinks 
Mmself a better man than I am ? 

Agam, Ho question. 

Ajax, Will you subscribe his thought, and say he is ? 

Agam, Ho, noble Ajax ; you are as strong, as valiant, as 
wise, no less noble, much more gentle, and altogether more 
tractable. 

Ajax, Why should a man be proud? How doth pride 
grow ? I know not what pride is. 

Agam, Your mind is the clearer, Ajax, and your virtues 
the fairer. He that is proud eats up himself ; pride is his 
own glass, Ms own trumpet, his own chronicle ; and what- 
ever praises itself but in the deed, devours the deed in the 
praise. 

Ajax, I do hate a proud man, as I hate the engendering 
of toads. 

Nest, [aside}* Yet he loves Mmself : is’t not strange ? 

^ Re-enter Ulysses. 

IRyss, Achilles will not to the field to-morrow. 

Agam, What’s his excuse ? 

# 

^ (®®) Su pettish lums.U^ ehhs, his Jims, Tlie quarto has ^^Eis course, aud 
time, his d)hs the folio, Eis pettish lines, his ehs^ his Jlowcs,^^ 

VOL. VL B 


i 
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Ulyss. He doth rely on none ; 

But carries on the stream of his dispose, 

Without observance or respect of any, 

In will peculiar and in self-admission. 

Ayam. Why will he not, upon our fair request. 

Untent his person, and share the air with us ? 

Ulyss. Things small as nothing, for request's sake only, 
He makes important : possess'd he is with greatness ; 

And speaks not to himself, but with a pride 
That quarrels at self-breath : imagin'd worth 
Holds in his Hood such swoln and hot discourse, 

That ’twixt his mental and his active parts 
Kmgdom'd Achilles in commotion rages, 

And batters down himself : what should I say ? 

He is so plaguy pr/)ud, that the death-tokens of 't 
Cry ‘'No recovery.” 

Agam. Let Ajax go to him. — 

Dear lord, go you and greet him in his tent : 

'Tis said he holds you well \ and will be led, 

At your request, a httle from himself. 

Ulyss. 0 Agamemnon, let it not be so ! 

WeTl consecrate the steps that Ajax makes 
When they go from Achilles: shall the proud lord, 

That bastes his arrogance with Ms own seam, 

And never suiSers matter of the world 
Enter Ms thoughts, save such as doth revolve 
And ruminate himself, — shall he be worshipped 
Of that we hold an idol more than he ? 

No, this thrice- worthy and right-valiant lord 
Must not so stale his palm, nobly acquir'd ; 

Nor, by my will, assubjugate his merit, 

As amply titled as Achilles is, 

By going to Achilles : 

That were t' enlard his fat-already pride, ^ 

And add more coals to Cancer when he burns 
With entertaining great Hyperion. 

This lord go to him! Jupiter forbid, 

And say in thunder, "Achilles go to Mm.” 

Uesl laside\ 0, this is weU; he rubs the vein of him. 
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Dio, \aside\ And Iiow his silence drinks up this ap- 
plaifse 1 

Ajax, If I go to him, with my armed fist 
I’ll p£^h him o’er the face. 

Agajn, 0 , no, you shall not go. 

Ajax, An ’a be proud with me, I’ll pheeze his pride : 

Let me go to him. 

lJlyss,^Not fo? the worth that hangs upon our quarrel. 
Ajax. A paltry, •insolent fellow ! 

Nest \ciside\ How he describes himself! 

Ajax. Can he not be sociable ? 

Ulyss. {asidel The raven chides blackness. 

Ajax. I’U^let his humours blood. 

Agam. \aside\ He will be the physician that should be 
the patient. 

Ajojx, An all men were 0’ my mind, — 

Ulyss, \asid 6 \ Wit would be out of fashion. 

Ajax. ’A should not bear it so, ’a should eat swords first : 
shall pride carry it ? 

Nest, {asidel An ’twould, you’d carry half. 

Ulyss. {aside'l ’A would have ten shares. 

Ajax. I will knead him ; I’ll make him supple. 

Nest {aside’l He’s not yet through warm:^®^^ force him 
with praises : pour in, pour in ; his ambition is dry. 

Ulyss. \to Agam.J My lord, you feed too much on this 
dislike. 

Nesk Our noble general, do not do so. 

Dio. You must prepare to fight without Achilles. 

Ulyss. Why, ’tis this naming of him does him harm. 

Here is a man — ^but ’tis before his face ; 

I will be silent. 

Nest Wherefore should you so ? 

He is not emulous, as Achilles is. 

Ulyss. Know whole world, he is as valiant. 

Ajax. A whoreson dog, that shaU palter thus with us I 
Would he were a Trojan ! 

ffds not yet through warm:] Both the quarto and the folio give 
these words to Ajax. 
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Mst. Wliat a vice were it in Ajax now, — 

Vlyss, If he were proud, — 

Dio. Or covetous of praise, — 

Ulyss. Ay, or surly borne, — 

Dio. Or strange, or self-affected ! 

Ulyss. Thank the heavens, lord, thou art of sweet com- 
posure ; 

■Praise him that got thee, she that gave tliee^ suck : 

Fam’d be thy tutor, and thy parts of nature 

Thrice-fam’d, beyond all erudition 

But he that disciplin’d thy arms to fight, 

Let Mars divide eternity in twain. 

And give him half: and, for thy vigour, let^^"^ 

Bull-bearing Milo his addition yield 
To sinewy Ajax. not praise thy wisdom, 

Which, lilie a bourn, a pale, a shore, confines 
Thy spacious and dilated parts : here’s Hestor, — 

Instructed by the antiquary times, 

He must, he is, he cannot but be wise : — 

But pardon, father Hestor, were your days 
As green as Ajax’, and your brain so temper’d. 

You should not have the eminence of him, 

But be as Ajax. 

Ajax. Shall I call you father ? 

Fest Ay, my good son/®^^ 

Dio. ^ Be rul’d by him, Lord Ajax. 

Ulyss. There is no tarrying here ; the hart Achillesr* 

Nest. What a vice were it in Ajax now^ — 

Ulyss. If he were •proud, — 

Mr. W. N. Lettsom would read 

Nest. Why, what a vice were it in Ajax now, 

If he were proiidJ^ 

^ («2) Thrice-fam^d, beyond^ all erudition .*] The^j^uarto has Thrice 
fandd beyond all thy erudition the folio, Thrice fam^d beyond, he^ 
yond all erudition” 

let] Added by Walker {Grit. Exam., &c., vol. iii p. 194). 

Nest. Ay, my good 50 ?i.] The folio gives these words«to Ulysses, 
— The quarto pivfixes to them (aud rightly, as the context shows) 
^^JS'est ,”: — yet Mr. Knight says; Because Nestor was m old man, 
THE MODERX EDITOES make him reply to the question of Ajax,” &c. 
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Keeps thicket Please it our great general 
To call together all his state of war ; 

Fresh kings are come to Troy : to-morrow^®^^ 

We pmst Tvith all our main of power stand fast : 

And here^s a lord, — come knights from east to west, 

And cull their flower, Ajax shall cope the best 
Agam, Go we to council. Let Achilles sleep : 

Light btats saiP swift, though greater hulks draw deep. 

{Exeunt 


ACT III 

Suez's I. Troy, A room in Priaii’s ^palace. 

Enter a Servant and Pani^Ibus. 

Pan, Friend, you, — pray you, a word : do not you foUow 
the young Lord Paris ? 

Serv. Ay, sir, when he goes before me. 

Pan, You depend upon him, I mean ? 

Serv, Sir, I do depend upon the lord. 

Pan, You depend upon a noble gentleman ; I must needs 
praise him. 

Serv, The lord be praised I 
Pan, You know me, do you not ? 

Serv, Faith, sir, superficially. 

Friend* know me better ; I am the Lord Pandarus. 
Serv. I hope I shall know your honour better. 

Pan, I do desire it. 

Serv, You are in the state of grace. 

Pan. Grace ! not so, friend ; honour and lordship are my 
titles. {Mmic within ^ — What music is this?- 

Serv, I do but partly know, sir : it is music in parts. 
Pan, Know you the musicians ? 

Serv. Wholly, *sir. 

Pan, Who play they to ? 


(®) Fre^h Icings are come to Troy: to-morroic] An imperfect line, 
which has heen variously amended. * Mr. W. K, Lettsom proposes — - 
to Troy to-day : to-raorrowT 
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Sen. To the hearers, sir. 

Pan. At whose pleasure, friend ? 

Serv. At mine, sir, and theirs that love music. 

Pa7i. Command, I mean, friend. 

Sen. Who shall I command, sir ? 

Pan. Friend, we understand not one another : I am too 
courtly, and thou art too cunning. At whose request do 
these men play ? 

Sem That's to't^ indeed^ sir ; marry, sir, at the request of 
Paris my lord, who's there in person ; with him, the mortal 
l^eniis, the heart-blood of beauty, love's invisible soul, — 

Pan. Who, my cousin Cressida ? 

Serv. No, sir, Helen : could you not find out^hat by Tier ■ 
attributes ? 

Pan. It should ^.em, fellow, that thou hast not seen the 
Lady Cressida. I come to speak with Paris from the Prince 
Troilus : I will make a complimental assault upon him, for 
my business seethes. 

Serv. Sodden business ! there's a stewed phrase indeed 1 


Enter Pabis and Helen, attended. 

Pan. Fair be to you, my lord, and to all this fair com- 
pany 1 fair desires, in all fair measure, fahly guide them ! 
— especially to you, fair queen ! fair thoughts be your fair 
pillow ! 

Eelen. Dear lord, you are fuU of fair words. 

Pan. You speak your fair pleasure, sweet queen. — Fair 
prince, here is good broken music. 

Par. You have broke it, cousin: and, by my life, you shall 
make it whole again ; you shall piece it out with a piece 
your performance. — Nell, he is full of harmony. 

Pan. Truly, lady, no. 

Eelen. 0, sir, — 

Pan. Paide, in sooth ; in good sooth, very rude. 


(®®) s invisible soul , — ] Which, says Johnson, may mewi, tho soul 

of love iiiTisible everywhere else,”— was altered by Hamnev to 
Yisible an alteratioE adopted by Capell, and ^’ecomiueiided by 

Mr, "W. In . Lettsom, ’ 
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Far. Well said, my lord ! well, you say so in fits. 

Fan. I liav^ business to my lord, dear queen. — My lord, 
will you voucbsafe me a word ? 

ffelen. ITay, this shall not hedge us out : we’ll hear you 
sing, certainly. 

Fan. Well, sweet queen, you are pleasant with me. — But, 
marry, thus, my lord, — My dear lord, and most esteemed 
friend, ypur brother Troilus, — 

Helen. My Lord Pandarus ; honey-sweet lord, — 

Fan. Go to, sweet queen, go to : — commends himself most 
affectionately to you, — ' "" 

Helen. You shall not bob us out of our melody ; if you 
doj^ our melancholy upon your head ! 

Fan. Sweet queen, sweet queen; that’s a sweet queen, f 
faith, — ^ 

Helen. And to make a sweet lady sad is a sour offence. 
Nay, that shall not serve your turn; that shall it not, in 
truth, la. Nay, I care not for such words ; no, no.^®*^^ 

Fan. And, my lord, he desires you, that if the king call 
for him at supper, you will make his excuse. 

Helen. My Lord Pandarus, — 

Fan. What says my sweet queen, — ^my very very sweet 
queen ? 

Far. What exploit’s in hand ? where sups he to-night ? 
Helen. Nay, but, my lord,—^ 

Fan. What says my sweet queen ? — My cousin will fall 
out with you. You must not know where he sups.^®®^ 

Far. I’ll lay my life, with my disposer^®^^ Cressida. 

Fan. No, no, no such matter ; you are wide : come, your 
disposer is sick. 

Far. Well, 111 make excuse. 

. (®’') May^ that shall not serve your turn; that shall it not, in truths la. 
Way, I care not for such words; no, no.'] Given to Pandarus in the old 
eds. ; to Helen by ^pwe. 

(C8j You must not hnow where he sups.] Given to Helen in the old 
eds.; to Pandarus by, Hanmer. 

(88) disposer] i.e. she who disposes or inclines me to mirth by her 
pleasant rather free) talk : see note 36 on Lovers Labour’s Lost . — 
(Of the alterations made and proposed here — “my dispenser,” 
deposer,” and “ my dispraiser,” it is not easy to say which is the most 
foolish.) 
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Fan. Ay, good my lord. Wliy should you say Cressida ? 
BO, your poor disposer's sick. 

Far. I spy. 

Fan. You spy 1 what do you spy ? — Come, give pe au 
instrument. — hTow, sweet queen. 

Helen. Why, this is kindly done. 

Fan. My niece is horribly in love with a thing you have, 
sweet queen. 

Helen. She shall have it, my lord, if^'it be not my lord 
Paris. 

Fan. He ! no, she'll none of him ; they two are twain. 
Helen. Falling in, after falling out, may make them three. 
Fan. Come, come, I'll hear no more of this ; Pll sing fon 
a song now. 

Helen. Ay, ay, j^ithee now. By my. troth, sweet lord, 
thou hast a fine forehead. 

Fan. Ay, you may, you may. 

Helen. Let thy song be love : this love will undo us all. 
0 Cupid, Cupid, Cupid ! 

Love ! ay, that it shall, i' faith. 

Ay, good now, love, love, nothing but love. 

In good troth, it begins so. \Sings. 

Love, love, nothing but love, still more 1 
For, 0, love's bow 
Shoots buck and doe ; 

The shaft confounds, 
l!Tot that it wounds, 

But tickles still the sore. 

These lovers cry — Oh ! oh ! they die ! 

Yet that which seems the wound to kill 
Doth turn oh 1 oh 1 to ha ! ha 1 he 1 
So dying love lives still : 

Oh i oh ! a while, hut ha 1 ha ! ha ! 

Oh ! oh ! groans out for ha I ha ! ha 1 

Heigh-ho ! 

Helen. In love, i'. faith, to the very tip of the nose. 

Far. He eats nothing but doves, love ; and that breeds hot 
blood, and hot blood begets hot thoughts, and hot thoughts 
beget hot deeds, and hot deeds is love. 


Fan. 

Far. 

Fan. 
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Pa%. Is this the generation of hot Hood, hot 

thoughts, and -hot deeds ? Why, they are vipers : is love a 
generation of vipers ? — Sweet lord, who’s a-held to-day ? 

Rm. Hector, Deiphobus, Helenns, Antenor, and all the 
gallantry of Troy : I would fain have armed to-day, bnt my 
Hell would not have it so. How chance: my brother Troilns 
went not ? 

Sde% He hangs the lip at something: — yon know all, 
Lord Pandarns. • 

Pa%, Hot I, honey-sweet qneen. — I long to hear how 
they sped to-day. — Yon’ll remember yonr brother’s excuse’^ 

Par, To a hair. 

‘TaTi. Fare'^'^-; queen. 

Helen. Co'inmend me to yonr niece. 

Pan. I win, sweet queen. [Exit 

\A retreat sounded. 

Par. They’re come from field : let ns to Priam’s haU, 

To greet the warriors. Sweet Helen, I must woo yon 
To help unarm onr Hector : his stubborn buckles. 

With these yonr white enchanting fingers touch’d, 

Shall more obey than to the edge of steel 
Or force of Greeldsh sinews ; you shall do more 
Than all the island kings, — disarm great Hector. 

Helen. ’Twill make us proud to be his servant, Paris ; 
Yea, what he shall receive of us in duty 
Gives us more palm in beauty than we have, 

Yea, ^vershines ourself. 

Par. Sweet, above thought I love thee. [JExetmt. 


Scene II. The same. Panbaeits’ orchard. 

Enter Panbaeus a'nd Troilus’ Boy,<7i> meeting. 

Pan. How now! where’s thy master? at- my cousin 
Cressida’s ? 

Pan. Is this the genemtion of love, fe] “However ^ Pan? may 
have got Enisled to the head of this speech, no more of it, I am confi- 
dent, than the last five or six, words belongs to that character. The rest 
is clearly SelerJs?'^ Eitson. 

“ Troilus^ PoyJ Here in the old eds. he is called “ Troylus 
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Boy, ITo, sir; he stays for you to conduct him thither. 
Pan. 0, here he comes. 

Enter Teoilus. 

How now, how now ! 

Tro, Sirrah, walk off. [Emt Boy. 

Pan, Have you seen my cousin ? 

Tro. Ho, Pandarus : I stalk about her dot)r, 

Like a strange soul upon the Stygian banks 
Staying for waftage. 0, be thou iny Charon, 

And give me swift transportance to those fields 
Where I may wallow in the lily-beds 
Propos’d for the deserver ! 0 gentle Pandarus, 

Prom Cupid’s shoulder pluck his painted wings, 

And fly with me to<3ressid ! 

Pan. "Walk here f the orchard, 111 bring her straight. [ Exit 
Tro. I’m giddy ; expectation whirls me round, 

Th’ imaginary rehsh is so sweet 

That it enchants my sense : what will it bo, 

When that the watery palate tastes indeed 
Love’s thrice-repuxM^^®^ nectar? death, I fear me; 

Swooning destruction; or some joy too fine, 

Too subtle-potent, tun’d too sharp in sweetness, 

For the capacity of my ruder powers : 

I fear it much ; and I do fear besides, 

That I shall lose distinction in my joys; 

As doth a battle, when they charge on heaps 
The enemy flying. 

Re-enter PAimAKUS. 

Pan. She’s making her ready, shell come straight : you* 
must he witty now. She does so blush, and fetches her 


Man : but this is erideutly the attendant whomlfhey have previously 
(see p. 19) designated Troilui Boy.** 

palate tastes] The old eds. have “pallats taste.'^ 
t}irice-repw,M] So some copies {e.g. the Duke of Devonahiro^s 
copy, and my own copy) of the quarto. — Other copies of quarto, 
and the folio, have “ tlirice reputed.” 

(J^) Swoonimj] The old eds. have sounding,” See note 0*^ on Tim 
}Y%nte7^s Tale. « ^ 
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wind so short, as if she were frayed with a sprite: I’ll 
fetch her. It k the prettiest villain : she fetches her breath 
as short as a new-ta^en sparrow. [Uxit 

Trq. Even such a passion doth embrace my bosom : 

My heart beats thicker than a feverous pulse ; 

And all my powers do their bestowing lose. 

Like vassalage at unawares encountering 
The eye majeity. 


Re-e7iter Pandarus with Cressida 

Pan. Come, come, what need you blush? shame’s a 
ballfy.' — Here she is now : swear the oaths now to her that 
you have sworn to me. — What, are you gone again ? you 
must be watched ere you be made tame^ must you ? Come 
your ways, conie your ways ; an you draw backward, we’ll 
put you i’ the fills. — Why do you not speak to her? — 
Come, draw this curtain, and let’s see your picture. Alas 
the day, how loth you are to offend daylight! an ’twere 
dark, you’d close soonef. So, so; rub on, and kiss the 
mistress. How now I a kiss in fee-farm I build there, 
carpenter; the air is sweet. Hay, you shall fight your 
hearts out ere I part you. The falcon as the tercel, for all 
the ducks i’ the river : go to, go to. 

Tro. You have bereft me of all words, lady. 

Pan, Words pay no debts, give her deeds : but she’ll 
berea’ue you o’ the deeds too, if she call your activity in 
question. What, billing again ? Here’s — In witness 
whereof, the parties interchangeably” — ^Come in, come in : 
111 go get a fire. {Exit 

Ores. Will you walk in,^ my lord ? 

Tto. 0 Cressida, how often have I wished me thus 1 

Ores. Wished, my lord ! — The gods grant — 0 my lord ! 

Tto, What should they grant ? what makes this pretty 
abruption ? What too curious dreg espies my sweet lady 
in the fountain of our love ? 

Cm. Jtfore dregs than water, if my fears have eyes. 

Tto, Fears make devils of cherubins; they never see truly. 

(7m. Blind fear, that seeing reason leads, finds safer hiot- 
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ing than blind reason stumbling without fear : to fear the 
worst oft cures the worst/*^^^ 

Fro. 0, let my lady apprehend no fear : in all Cupid’s 
pageant there is presented no monster. 

Gres. hTor nothing monstrous neitlier ? 

Fro. ISTothing, but onr undertakings ; when we vow to 
weep seas, live in fire, eat rocks, tame tigers ; thinking it 
harder for our mistress to devise impositioif enough tlian for 
us to undergo any difficulty imposed. This is the nionstru- 
osity in love, lady, — that the will is infinite, and the execu- 
tion confined; that the desire is boundless, and the act a 
slave to limit. 

Gres. They say, all lovers swear more perfoijnanco flian 
they are able, and yet reserve an ability that they never 
perform ; vowing more than the perfection of ten, and dis- 
charging less than the tenth part of one. They that have 
the voice of lions and the act of hares, are they not 
monsters ? 

Fro. Are there such ? such are not we : praise us as we 
are tasted, allow us as we prove ; t)ur head shall go bare till 
merit crown it : no perfection in reversion shall have a praise 
in present : we will not name desert before his birth ; and, 
being born, his addition shall be hnmble. Few words to fiiir 
faith : Troilus shall be such to Cressid as what envy can say 
worst shall be a mock for his truth, and what truth can 
speak truest not truer than Troilus. 

Ores. Will you wallc in, my lord ? 

Re-enter Pandarus. 

Pan. What, blushing still? have you not done talking 
yet? 

Ores. Well, uncle, what folly I commit, I dedicate to 
you. 

Pan. I. thank you for that: if my lord'^get a boy of you, 
you’ll give him me. Be true to my lord: if he flinch, chide 
me for it. 

fs) mrst] Both the quarto and the folio have ‘Svorsc.’— Correc.i^sd 
\>y Haumer. 
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Tfo. You know now your hostages; your uncle’s word 
and my. firm faith. 

Pan. ISTay, I’ll give my word for her too: our kindred, 
thouglj they be long ere they are wooed, they are constant 
being won : they are burs, I can tell ynu ; they’ll stick where 
they are thrown. 

- dm. Boldness comes to me now, and brings me heart : — 
Prince Troilus, I<»have lov’d you night and day 
For many weary months. 

Tto. Why was my Cressid, then, so hard to win ? 

(7m. Hard to seem won : but I was won, my lord, 

With the first glance that ever — pardon me — 

If I«»confess much, you will play the tyrant. 

I love youliow ; but not, till now, so much^^^ 

But I might. master it: — in faith, I 
My thoughts were like unbridled children, grown 
Too headstrong for their mother : — see, we fools ! 

Why have I blabb’d ? who shall be true to us 
When we are so unsecret to ourselves ? — 

But, though I lov’d you well, I woo’d you not ; 

And yet, good faith, I wish’d myself a man, 

Or that we women had men’s privilege 
Of speaking first. Sweet, bid me hold my tongue ; 

For, in this rapture, I shall surely speak 
The thing I shall repent. See, see, your silence. 

Cunning in dumbness, from my weakness draws 
My veyy soul of counsel I — stop my mouth. 

Tro. And shall, albeit sweet music issues thence. 

Pan, Pretty, i’ faith. [Kims hen 

Cres. My lord, I do beseech you, pardon me ; 

’Twas not my purpose thus to beg a kiss ; 
r am asham’d — 0 heavens ! what have I done ? 

For this time will I take my leave, my lord. 

Fro, Your leav^ sweet Cressid ! 

Pan, Leave! an you take leave tiU to-morrow morning, — 
Ores, Pray you, content you. 

C®) hut €ot^ till now, so much] “ Read, with the quarfco, * but, till now, 
wisonuich.’” W*. N. Lbotsom. » 

Cunning] Pope's correction.—The old eds. have " Commmg. 
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fn. What oflbiids you, lady ? 

Crcs. Sir, mine own company. 

fro, Yon cannot shun 

Yourself.^*^®^ 

Ores. Let me go and try : 

I have a kind of self resides with you ; 

But an unkind seif, that itself will leave, 

To be another's fool. I would be gone : — 

Where is my wit ? I know not what I speuk. 

- Tro, Well know they what they speak that speak so 
wisely. 

Ores. Perchance, my lord, I show’d^^^^ more craft than 
love ; 

And fell so roundly to a large confession, 

To angle for your thoughts : but you are wise ; 

Or else you love not ; for to be wise and love 
Exceeds man's might; that dwells with gods above. 

Tro. 0 that I thought it could be in a woman — 

As, if it can, I will presume in you — 

To feed for aye her lamp and flames of love ; 

To keep her constancy in plight and youth, 

Outliving beauty’s outward, with a mind 
That doth renew swifter than blood decays ! 

Or, that persuasion could but thus convince ine,— 

That my integrity and truth to you 

Might be affronted with the match and weight 

Of such a winnow'd purity in love ; 

How were I then uplifted 1 but, alas, 

I am as true as truth’s simplicity, 

And simpler than the infancy of truth. 

Ores. In that I'U war with you. 

Yru. 0 virtuous "-fight, 

When right with right wars who shall be xnost right ! 

Tro. Fou cannot shun 

Youfsdfy (See.] 

Some sliglit imperfection here. ^ 

P) shoved] The quarto has « show ; the folio, show." *( M r. Ot.'u * t 
ahite prints ‘'shew/' considering it—crroncouslv, I ]»olievc-.-as i\mn 
01 the preterite.) 
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True swains in love shall, in the world to come, 

Approve their 'Irutlis by Troilus : when their rhymes, 

Full of protest, of oath, and big compare, 

Want^^imiles, truth tir'd with iteration, — 

As true as steel, as plantage to the moon, 

As sun to day, as turtle to her mate. 

As iron to adamant, as earth to the centre, — > 

Yet, afte:^ all comparisons of truth. 

As truth's authentic author to be cited, 

“ As true as Troilus " shall crown up the verse, 

And sanctify the numbers. 

Ores, Prophet may you be I 

If P^e false, or swerve a hair from truth. 

When time is old and hath forgot itself, 

Wlien waterdrops have worn the stones «f Troy, 

And blind oblivion swallow'd cities up. 

And mighty states characterless are grated 
To dusty nothing ; yet let memory, 

From false to false, among false maids in love. 

Upbraid my falsehood ! when they've said “ as false 
As air, as water, wind, or sandy earth, 

As fox to lamb, as wolf to heifer's calf, 

Pard to the hind, or stepdame to her son," — 

Yea," let them say, to stick the heart of falsehood, 

“ As false as Cressid " 

Fan, Go to, a bargain made : seal it, seal it ; I'll be the 
witness. Here I hold your hand ; here my cousin's. If ever 
you prove false one to another, since I have taken such pains 
to bring you together, let all pitiful goers-between be called 
to the world's end after my name, call them all Pandars ; let 
^ inconstant^®^^ men be Troiluses, all false women Cressids, 
and all brokem-between Pandars ! say, amen. 

inconstant] Sc^anmer. — The old eds. have “ constant ; which 
the reader will find elaborately defended in the notes of Tyrwhitt, 
Malone, and Heath. — “Tyrwhitt would not have contended for the 
reading of ^constant’ instead of ^ inconstant,^ had he considered the 
passage wijji his usual accuracy. It is true that, in Shakespeare’s time, 
a Troilus was an expression for a constant lover, and a Cressida for a 
jilt, because in the conclusion of their, amour Troilus continued faithful, 
and Cressida proved false ; but Pandarus supposes in this speech that 
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Tto, Araen. 

Qres. Amen. 

Pan. Amen. Whereupon I will show you a chamber with 
a bed ; which bed/*h because it shall not speak of yoinvpretty 
encounters, press it to death : away ! 

And Cupid grant<®=> all tongue-tied maidens here 

Bed, chamber, Pandar to provide this gear ! [Eimmt. 


Scene III. The Grecian camp, 

Eyiter Agamemnon, Ulysses, Diomedbs, Nbstoe, Ajax, Menbmus, 
and Calchas. 

Gal Now, princes, for the service I have done you, 

Th’ advantage of the time prompts me aloud 
To call for recompense. Appear it to your inind^^®^ 

That, through the sight I bear in things to Jove, 

I have abandon’d Troy, left my possessions, 

they should both prove false to each other, and in that case it would 
have been absurd to say that Troilus should be quoted as an example 
of constancy.” Mason. —“Notwithstanding all the reasoning of the 
critics, the emendation of Hanmer {Hneomtant^) is not only plausible, 
but absolutely necessary. Pandarus is not uttering a prophecy, but 
an imprecation on the lovers and himself in case Troilus and Cressida 
are false one to the other. Nor [Nowl] why Troilus should always be 
called constant, if he proved false to Cressida, these critics would have 
done well to explain. Mr. Mason’s objection to ‘constant,’ which, by 
the way, I have almost transcribed, is unanswerable j though attmpted, 
in vain, to be answered by Malone.” Pye. 

a chamber with a bed/ which hed^ The old eds. have only “ a 
Chamber, which bed” — The additional words were inserted by Hanm<‘r. 
— In my former edition I queried “a chamber, whose bed;” which Mr. 
Grant White has adopted. 

(S2) A nd Cupid grant, &c.] Walker suspects that this couplet is inters 
polated. He says ; “ Could Skalcespeare have written it ? Besides, the 
preceding ‘ seems a natural conclusion of the scene, and in Shake- 
speare’s manner.” Grit, Exam,, &c., vol iii, p. 204. 

(^ 3 ) Appear it to your mind] Mr. Collier’s Ms. Corrector substitutes, 
most improperly, “ Appeal it to your mind ” 

That, through the sight I hear in things to Jove, 

I have abandon! d Troy, left my J 

A much-controverted passage; in which it is doubtful wITethor the 
reading of the old eds. be lone” or lorn,” (Elsewhere iu this 
play the word ^^Jove” occurs twelve times: in the quarto always In 
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Incurred a traitor's name ; expos'd myself. 

From certain and possess'd conveniences, 

To doubtful fortunes ; sequestering from me all 
Tbatjiime, acquaintance, custom, and condition, 

Made tame and most familiar to my nature ; 

And here, to do you service, am become 
As new into^®°^ the world, strange, unacquainted: 

I do beseech yon, as in way of taste, 

To give me now a^little benefit, 

Out of those many register'd in promise, 

Which, you say, live to come in my behalf. 

Agam. What wouldst thou of us, Trojan ? make demand. 
fhl. You have a Trojan prisoner, call'd Antenor, 
Yesterday*^ took : Troy holds him very dear. 

Oft have you — often have you thanks therefore — 


Italic ; in the folio three times in Eoman, and nine times in ItaHc.) — 
According to Steevens, if we read love,” and alter the punctuation 
thus, 

That^ through the sight I hear in things^ to love 
1 ham abandoned Troy^^ &;c., 

the meaning may be, “ ISTo longer assisting Troy with my advice, I have 
left it to the dominion of lom^ to the consequences of the amour of Paris 
and Helen : w'hich, though ridiculous enough, is plausible when com- 
pared to Mr. 'KnighPs, 

“ Thai^ through the sight I hear in things to love,” &c., 

i.e, ‘^through my prescience in knowing what things I should love,” 
&c, 1 — Rowe printed 

* “ Thai, thorough the sight I hear in things to come,” &c. ; 

a violent alteration, — ^*made,” as Johnson observes, “to obtain some 
meaning.” — Mr. ColliePs Ms. Corrector gives 

“ That, through the sight I hear in things above,” &c. 

(a reading which, before the Corrector’s emendations were discovered, 
had been suggested by Mr. Collier himself in his note ad 1 ., and per- 
haps by others).— Johnson and Malone preferred 

“ That, through the sight I hear in things, to J ove 
I have abandon'd Troy” &c. j 

to which the strong objections are obvious, — 1865. Mr, Staunton sub- 
stitutes 

“ That, through the sight I hear in things from Jove” &c. — 

The old efts, have “ left my possession.” 

( 2 ^) into^ Equivalent to “unto” (as in several other passages of our 
poet. 

VOL. VL B 
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Desir’d my Cressid in riglit great excliange, 

Whom Troy hath still denied : hut this AntcMor, 

I know, is such a wrest in their affoirs, 

That their negotiations all must slack, 

Wanting his manage; and they will almost 
Give us a prince of blood, a son of Priam, 

In change of him: let him be sent, great princes, 

And he shall buy my daughter ; and her pr^Ascnco 
Shall quite strike off all service I have done, 

In most accepted pay.^®*^^ 

Agam, Let Diomedes bear him, 

And bring us Cressid hither : Calchas shall have 
What he requests of us. — Good Diomed, 

Furnish you fairly for this interchange : 

Withal, bring word if Hector will to-morrow 
Be answer’d in his challenge : Ajax is ready, 

Dio. This shall I undertake ; and ’tis a burden 
Which I am proud to bear. 

[JExeimt DionicdcH and Oakhas. 


Enter Achilles and Patkootajs, before ilioh lent 

Ulyss, Achilles stands i’ th’ entrance of his tent 
Please it our general to pass strangely by him, 

As if he were forgot ; and, princes all, 

Lay negligent and loose regard upon him : 

I will come last. ’Tis like he’ll question me 


f «) (t :pri 7 ice 0/ blood,} The fourth folio haa « a pnwe ilC hhod. 
Wal|c(^ (Ont. Emm., &c., yol. iii. p. 195) iiiakea here tlje same alleratioi.. 
M we find in the ionrth folio, and thou oliservcR ; “ Troilus and Crmida 
is-certanily in the latter part, and, if 1 recollect right, throughout— 
one oi the luost incorrectly printed plays in the folio .-second only in 
md hoMm?*” compare “Art thou 0/ Wood 

“f ^ 

.iut the original compositor probably mistook “paie” foi- “paine : " and 

ky the preceding words of the sentence, “buy my 
daughter” (Johnson says; “Sir T. Hamncr, and' Dr. Warburton’aftw 

1 m, lead In most accepted pig: lliey do not aecin to underaiaod 

e/or TeoMineLf Passage, ffa- pmrncc, says Calchas, Urike 

even m those whi.di 
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Why such implaiisive eyes are bent on 
If so, I have derision medhinable. 

To use between your strangeness and his pride, 

Whiqji his own will shall have desire to driuN: 

It may do good : pride hath no other glass 
To show itself but pride ; for supple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man’s fees. 

Agai\ Well execute your purpose, and put on 
A form of strangeness as we pass along : — 

So do each lord ; and either greet him not, 

Or else disdainfully, which shall shake him more 
Than if not look’d on. I wiU lead the way. 

Adhil. What, comes the general to speak with me ? 

You know my mind, 111 fight no more ’gainst Troy. 

Agam, What says Achilles ? would Le aught with us ? 

Nest Would you, my lord, aught with the general? 

AcMl ISTo. 

Nest nothing, my lord. 

Agam. The better. [Nxetmt Aga7ncmnon and Nestoi\ 

Achit Good day, good day. 

Me7i. How do you ? how do you ? [E:dt, 

Achil, What, does the cuckold scorn me ? 

Ajax. How now, Patroclus ! 

Achil. Good morrow, Ajax. 

Ajax. Ha ! 

Achil. Good morrow. 

Ajm. Ay, and good next day too. {Exit 

Achil. What mean these fellows ? Know they not Achilles ? 

Pair. They pass by strangely : they were us’d to bend, 
To send their smiles before them to Achilles ; 

To come us humbly as they use^®^^ to creep 
To holy altars? 

Achil What, am I poor of late ? 

'Tis certain, greatness, once faU’n out with fortune, 

(S8) Why such wiplamtve eyes are heni on him :] The old eds. have 
such vnpaulsiue [and eyes are bent? why turn’d on 

him I.” Varim lecUones, beyond all doubt. 

us^ The old eds. have ^^vs’d” (an error occasioned by the 
occurrence of that word in the preceding line but one.) — Corrected by 
Walker (Grit Exam., &c., vol. i. p. 297). 
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"What tilings again most dear in the esteenij 

And poor in worth ! Now shall we see to-mdrrow — 

All act that very chance doth throw upon him — 

Ajax renowAd. 0 heavens, what some men do, 

While some men leave to do ! 

How some men creep in skittish Fortune's hall, 

Whiles others play the idiots in her eyes 1 
How one man eats into another’s pride, 

Wilde pride is fasting in his wantoimess I ' 
lk> see these Grecian lords 1 — why, even already 
They clap the lubber Ajax on the shoulder, 

As if his foot were on brave Hector’s breast, 

And great Troy shrieking. 

Achil. I do believe it; for they pass’d by me 
As misers do by beggars, — neither gave to me 
Good word nor look : what, are my deeds forgot ? 

Vhjss. Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back. 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 

A great-siz’d monster of ingratitudes 

Those scraps are good deeds past ; whicli arc devour’d 

As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 

As they are done perseverance, dear my lord. 

Keeps honour bright : to have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery. Take th’ instant way; 

For honour travels in a strait so narrow, 

Where one hut^®*^^ goes abreast: keep, then, the path; * 


jfo] Ought probably to be omitted. 

A great-siz'd ononster of ingratiiudes :] Walker (Or ft Emuh^ *!v;c., 
voL i. p. 238) quotes this line as containing a misprint, 
for ‘‘ingratitude” (which Hanmer gives); and perln^ps such is tlie 
case : but it may be mentioned that in Timon. of Aidmis^ act v. sc. 4, 
Walker approves of the emendation, ^Hugratitniks^Aor “ingratitude.” 
—Mr. Singer (some time after the publication of Ms Makespmre^--^jyotes 
mid Queries for March 13th, 1858, p. 202, Sec. Seriei) proposed “d great- 
muster of ingratitudes f — a very ingenious conjecture ; with which, 
however, Mr. Arrowsmith makes bimsclf merry in The Eiitof of ^ Motes 
and Quei'ieSy <&c., p. ir. 

As they are do 7 ie ;] The old eds. have doneT (Comnarc, in 
the preceding line, “as they are made.”) 

(» 7 ) o?ze hut] Walker, quoting this passage {Orit Emm., vol il 
p. 348), has “ but one.” 
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For emulation hath a thousand sons, 

That one by ®ne pursue : if you give way, 

Or hedge aside from the direct forth-right, 

Lik^-to an enter’d tide, they all rush by, 

And leave you hindmost 

Or, like a gaUant horse fall’n in first rank, . 

Lie theye for pavement to the abject rear,^^^^ 

0’er-ru«L and tiampled on : then what they do in present 
Though less than** yours in past, must o’ertop yours ; 

For time is like a fashionable host. 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by th’ hand, 

And with his arms outstretch’d, as he would fly, 

Gra*sps-in the comer: welcome ever smiles, 

And farewell goes out sighing. 0, let not virtue seek 
Eemuneration for the thing it was ; 

For beauty, wit, 

High birth, vigour of bone, desert in ser^ce, 

Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 
To envious and calumniating time. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, — 

That all, with one consent, praise new-born gauds, 

Though they are made and moulded of things past, 

And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 

More laud than gilt o’er- dusted. 

The present eye praises the present object 

And leave you hindmost “Tke quarto wholly omits the simile 
of the horse, and reads thus •, 

* And leave you hindmost [him, most], then what they do at [in] 

present — ^ 

The folio seems to have some omission, for the simile begins, 

* Or, like a gallant horse — Johnson. — 

‘‘ The construction is, ^ Or, like a gallant horse, &c., you lie there for 
pavement — ; ^ the personal pronoun of a preceding line being under- 
stood here.” Malone. 

(®®) to the abjeot^rear,] Hanmeifs correction. — The folio has to the 
abiect, neere.” — This simile is not in the quarto. 

welcome] The old eds. have the welcome!^ 

And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 

" More laud than gilt der-dmted. 

The present eye praises the present olye.ct :] 

The old eds. have ^^And goe to dust^ &c. — Theobald printed 
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Then "marvel not, thou great and complete man. 

That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax; 

Since things in motion sooner catch the eye 
Than what not stirs. The cry went once on thee, 
And still it might, and yet it may again, 

If thou wouldst not entomb thyself alive, 

And case thy reputation in thy tent; 

Whose glorious deeds, but in these fields of^.ate, 
Made emulous missions 'mongst the gods ^themselves, 
And drave great Mars to faction. 

^ AcMl Of this my privacy 

I have strong reasons. 

Ulyss. But 'gainst your privacy 

The reasons are more potent and heroical : 

'Tis known, Achilles, #that you are in love 
With one of Priam’s daughters.^^^^^ 

Achil. Ha 1 known 1 

Ulyss. Is that a wonder ? 

The providence that's in a watchful state 
Knows almost every grain of Plutus' gold 


And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 

More laud than they will give to gold, o^er-dusted ; 

•^Hhe foundation of which amendment,” he says, ‘Mie owes to Dr. 
Thirlhy.” — But with ^^gilt der-dusted^^ compare a line in King Richard 
II, act ii sc. I, 

« Wipe ofi the dust that hides our sceftrds pilt : ” 

which seems to forbid the alteration of to in the present 

passage, though the alteration is approved' by Wall^Lor, -who {^hahespeards 
Versificution, &c., p. 102) also recommends the following arrangement ; 

“ And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 

More laud than gold der-dmted. The present eye 
Praises the p'esent odject; ” 

an arrangement which is perhaps the preferable one. 

(1^2) daughters.] A trisyllable here : see Walker’s iShakespeare’s Fcf- 
sification, &c., p. 207. ^ 

Knows ahoost every grain of FMui gold;] The quarto has only 

“ KnowbS 'almost euery thing.” 

The folio has “ eu^ry graine of Plutoes goldf as It again Jms in 

Jfius Omar, act iv. se. 3, «Deerer then PMds Mine;” and In both 
places ‘‘Pintos” might stand ; for even the ancients themselves fre- 
quently confounded HXoiJrw, the god: of the lower world, with IlXoOroy 
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Knds 'bottom in th' imcompreliensive deeps ; 

Keeps pace witfe thonglit, and almost, like the gods, 

Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles.^^^^^ 

There h a mystery — with whom^^^® relation 
Durst never meddle — in the soul of state; 

Which hath an operation more divine 
Than breath or pen can give expressure to : 

All the cc^mmercC that you have had with Troy 
As perfectly is ours •as yours, my lord; 

And better would it fit Acliilles much 
To throw down Hector than Polyxena : 

But it must grieve young Pyrrhus now at home, 
WliefTTani^ shall in cur islands sound her trump, 

And all the Greekish girls shall tripping sing, 

Great Hector's sister did AchiUes win 
But our great Ajax bravely beat down him."^^^®^ 


tlie god of riches. But since the folio has in Timon of Athene act i sc. i, 
Fhitus the God of Gold,” and in A IFs well that ends well, act v. sc. 3, 

Flatus [a mistake for Flutus'\ himselfe, 

That knowes the tinct and multiplying med’eine,” &c., 

the variation of the name in the present passage and in that of Julius 
Cwsar may surely be attributed, not to Shakespeare, but to transcribers 
or printers. 

( 104 ) Xeeps pace with thought^ and almost^ lilce the gods. 

Foes thoughts unmil in their dumb cradles^ &c.] 

The old eds. have ^^Keepes place idth thought f &c. — Various attempts 
have been made to aihend the second line. — Walker {Bhalmpea^'is Fer- 
sijlcatioyf, &c., p. 29) says, “ My ear seems to dictate the arrangement, 

‘ Keeps pace with thought ; 

And Lhe the gods, does thoughts unveil 

In their dumb cradles. 

There is a mystery/ — 

Mr, W. N. Lettsom proposes 

“ Keeps pace with th' brain {or mind), ayid almost^ like the gods, 
Foes thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles. There’s 
A mystery (with whom redation 
Burst never meddle) f &;c. 

whom] See note 93, 

win; 

. . _ . • , , him.^ 

Walker {CriL Exam., &c., vol. i. p. 135) cites an instance used 

as a rhyme to ^^him” from some verses addressed to W. Browne, I 
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Farewell, my lord : I as your lover speak ; 

The fool slides o’er the ice that you should •break. [flviL 

Pair. To this effect, Acliilles, have I mov’d you : 

A woman impudent and mannish grown 
Is not more loath’d than an effeminate man 
In time of action. I stand condemn’d for this ; 

They think my little stomach to the war, 

And your great love to me, restrains you 4hus : 

Sweet, rouse yourself and the weak* wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unloose his amorous fold, 

And, like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane, 

Be shook to air. 

AchiL Shall Ajax fight with Hector 

Pair, Ay, and perhaps receive much honour by him. 

Achil. I see mf reputation is at stake ; 

My fame is shrewdly gor’d. 

Pair. 0, then, beware ; 

Those wounds heal ill that men do give themselves : 

Omission to do what is necessary 

Seals a commission to a blank of danger ; 

And danger, like an ague, subtly taints 
Even then when we sit idly in the sun. 

Achil, Go call Thersites hither, sweet Patroclus : 

I’ll send the fool to Ajax, and desire him 

T’ invite the Trojan lords after the combat 

To see us here unarm’d : I have a woman’s longing, 

An appetite that I am sick withal, 

To see great Hector in his weeds of peace ; 

To talk with him, and to behold his visage, 

Even to my full of view. — A labour sav’d ! 


may add that, in the introductory lines to the secmid, act of Pericles^ 
^^sin” rhymes to 

Sweet, rouse yourself;} Mr. Collier now rashly adopts the read- 
ing of his Ms. Corrector, ‘‘Swift, rouse yourself^ See note 71 on. The 
Gomedy of Errors, 

Be sliooh to air. 

Achil. Bhall Ajasc fight with IlectoT^ 

So the quarto. — The folio has “ Be shoohe to ayrie ayre; ^^ivhich Mr. 
Knight deliberately adopts. “ The quarto,” he says, ‘‘ has air^ without 
the Shaksperian superlative” ! 
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Enter Thersites. 

TMt. a wonder! 

Achii. What ? 

Then, Ajax goes up and down the field, asking for himself. 

Achil. How so ? 

Ther, He must fight singly to-morrow with Hector; and 
is so propj^eticallii proud of an heroical cudgelling that he 
raves in saying nothing. 

AgML How can that he ? 

TKgt, Why, he stalks up and down like a peacock, — a 
stride and a stand : ruminates like an hostess that hath no 
arithia^ic but her brain to set down her reckoning : bites 
liis lip wit& a politic regard, as who should say “ There were 
wit in this head, an 'twould out;'’ and softhere is; but it lies 
as coldly in him as fire in a flint, which will not show with- 
out knocking. The man’s undone for ever ; for if Hector 
break not his neck i’ the combat, he’ll break’t himself in 
vainglory. He knows not me : I said, ‘‘ Good morrow, 
Ajax;” and he replies, "Thanks, Agamemnon.” What 
think you of this man, that takes me for the general ? He’s 
grown a very land-fish, languageless, a" monster. A plague 
of opinion ! a man may wear it on both sides, like a leather 
jerkin. 

AgMI, Thou must be my ambassador to him, Thersites. 

Ther, Who, I ? why, he’ll answer nobody ; he professes 
not answering : speaking is for beggars ; he wears his tongue 
in’s arms. I will put on his presence : let Patroclus make 
demands to me, you shall see the pageant of Ajax. 

AcML To him, Patroclus: tell him, — I humbly desire 
the valiant Ajax to invite the most valorous Hector to come 
unarmed to my tent ; and to procure safe-conduct for his 
person of the magnanimous and most illustrious six-or- 
seven-times-honoured captain-general of the Grecian army, 
Agamemnon.^^®^^ Do this. 

Agamemnon.l After this word the folio has " &c. ; ” which is 
not nnusiwil in old plays printed from the prompter’s book : it seems to 
mean that the actor of the part might, if he chose, " speak more than 
was set down for him,” — a license which assuredly was not granted by 
Shakespeare. 
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Fair. Jove Hess great Ajax! 

Tke7\ Hum 1 

Fair, I come from the worthy Achilles, — 

Ther, Ha! 

Fair. Who most humbly desires you to invite Hector to 
his tent, — 

Ther. Hum ! 

Fair, And to procure safe-conduct froiH Agaiiir3mnon. 

Ther. Agamemnon ! 

Fair, Ay, my lord. 

Ther. Ha ! 

Fair, What say you to’t ? 

Ther, God b’ wf you, with all my heart. 

Fair, Your answer, sir. . 

Ther, If to-morrow be a fair day, by eleven o’clock it will 
go one way or other : howsoever, he shall pay for me ere he 
has me. 

Fair, Your answer, sir. 

Ther. Fare you well, with all my heart. 

Achil Why, but he is not in this tune, is he ? 

Ther. Ho, but he’s out o’ tune thus. What music will 
be in him when Hector has knocked out his brains, I know 
not ; but, I am sure, none, — unless the fiddler Apollo get his 
sinews to make catlings on. 

Achil, Come, thou shalt bear a letter to him straight. 

Ther. Let me bear another to his horse; for that’s the 
more capable creature. 

Achil. My mind is troubled, like a fountain stirr’d ; 

And I myself see not the bottom of it. 

[Exeunt Achilles and Fatrochis. 

Ther. Would the fountain of your mind were clear again, 
that I might water an ass at it 1 I had rathdl be a tick in a 
sheep than such a valiant ignorance. [Exit, 
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ACT IV. 

Scene I, Troy. A street. 

Enter ^ from one side, -^neas, and Seryant with a torch ; from the 
other, Paris, Deiphobus, Antenor, Diomedes, and others, with 

torches, 

m 

Par. See, ho ! that there ? 

Dei. ’Tis the Lord iEneas. 

.^ne. Is the prince there in person? — 

Had I so good occasion to lie long 

As yo%iJ*rince Paris, nothing but heavenly business 

Should rolTmy bed-mate of my company, 

Dio. That’s my mind too, — Good mori^w, Lord AEneas. 
Far. A valiant Greek, ,®neas,— -take his hand, — 

Witness the process of your speech, wherein 
You told how Diomed, a whole week by days, 

Did haunt you in the field. 

Mne. Health to you, valiant sir, 

During all question of the gentle truce ; 

But when I meet you arm’d, as black defiance 
As heart can think or courage execute. 

Dio. The one and other Diomed embraces. 

Our bloods are now in calm ; and, so long, health ; 

But when contention and occasion meet, 

By Jo^v^, I’ll play*the hunter for thy life 
With all my force, pursuit, and policy. 

JEne. And thou shalt hunt a lion, that will fly 
With his face backward. — In human gentleness,^^^®^ 

Welcome to Troy ! now, by Anchises’ life. 

Welcome, indeed I By Venus’ hand I swear, 

Ho man alive can love in such a sort 
The thing he mean^ to kill more excellently. 

h 

(p^) In human gentleness,] The old eds, have “In humane (and 
humaine) gentlenessef — ^Walker (Grit. Exam., &c., vol, iii. p. 196) com- 
pares Mi^mrner-Mghfs Bream, act ii sc. 3, 

in human modesty 
Such separation,” &c. 
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Bio, We sympathize : — Jove, let iEneas live, 

If to my sword his fate be not the glory, 

A thousand complete courses of the sun ! 

But, in mine emulous honour, let him die, 

With every joint a wound, and that to-morrow 1 
jBne, We know each other well. 

Bio. We do ; and long to know each other worse. 

Par, This is the most despiteful gentle greeting, 

The noblest hateful love,^'^b ti^at e’er I Jieard of. — 

What business, lord, so early ? 

JSne, I was sent for to the king; but why, I know 
not. 

Pa7\ His purpose meets you : ’twas to bring this.^rcek 
To Calchas’ house ; and there to render him, 

For the enfreed Autenor, the fair Cressid : 

Let’s have your company : or, if you please, 

Haste there before us : I constantly do think — 

Or, rather, call my thought a certain knowledge — 

My brother Troilus lodges there to-night : 

Eouse him, and give him note of our approach, 

With the whole quality wherefore : I fear 
We shall be much unwelcome. 

JEne, That I assure you : 

Troilus had rather Troy were borne to Greece 
Thau Cressid borne from Troy. 

Petr. There is no help ; 

The bitter disposition of the time 

Will have it so. On, lord ; well follow you. 

.^ne. Good morrow, all. {Exit with SermnL 

Par. And tell me, noble Diomed, — faith, tell me true, 
Even in the soul of sound good-fellowship, — 

c 

This is the most despiteful gentle greeting^ 

The noblest hateful love^ 

The folio has This is the most despiglitfaFst gvntlef &c.; which Mr. 
Knight adopts, observing, “This is the common construction of the age 
of Shakspere : the moberh reading is despiiepdP How, it is triic 
enough that Shakespeare, like other early writers, frequently joins 
with a superlative: but what Mr. Knight calls modern 
reading happens to be that of the quarto,— and the better one, as tlie 
context snows. 
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Who, in your thoughts, merits fair Helen best. 

Myself or Menelji^us ? 

Both alike: 

He merits well to have her, that doth seek her, 

Hot making any scruple of her soiliire. 

With such a hell of pain and world of charge; 

And you as well to keep her, that defend her, 

Hot palating the l^ste of her dishonour, 

With such a costly Iqss of wealth and friends : 

He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tainfed piece ; 

You, like a lecher, out of whorish loins 
Are pliSia,§V^o breed out your inheritors : 

Both merits pois’d, each weighs nor less nor more ; 

But he as he, each heavier for a whore/^^^ 

Par. You are too bitter to your countrywoman. 

Dio. She’s bitter to her country : hear me, Paris ; — 

For every false drop in her bawdy veins 
A Grecian’s life hath sunk ; for every scruple 
Of her contaminated carrion weight 
A Trojan hath been slain; since she could speak, 

She hath not given so many good words breath 
As for her Greeks and Trojans suffer’d death. 

Par, Fair Dionied, you do as chapmen do. 

Dispraise the thing that you desire to buy : 

But we in silence hold this virtue well, — 

We’ll bijt commend what we intend to sell/^^^^ 

Here lies our way. [Exeunt 


Roth mevits ^ois'd^ each weighs nof less nov more / 

But he as he, each heavier for a whoreJ] 

The quarto has 

Both merifs foyzd, each weighs nor lesse nor more, 

But he as he, the heauier for a whoreP 

The folio, 

“ Both merits poyz'd, each weighs no lesse nor more, 

But he as he, which heauier for a whore 

where nothmg can be plainer than that “ which ” is a mistake, either of 
the transMffeer or rainter, for each.” (Tiiis emendation occurred to 
me long before Mr. Collier’s Ms. Corrector was heard of.) 

(*“) TFe’M hut comnexii what we intend to sefZ.] The old eds have 
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Scene II. TJie same. Court of Pandarus’ house^ 

Enter Troilus and Cressida. 

Tro. Dear, trouble not yourself : the morn is cold. 

Ores. Then, sweet my lord, ITL call mine uncle down ; 

He shall unbolt the gates. 

Tro. Trouble him hot ; 

To bed, to bed : sleep those pretty eyes, 

And give as soft attachment to tliy senses 
As infants’ empty of all thought ! 

Cres. Grood morrow, 

Tro. I prithee iiow, to bed. 

Cres. Are you a-weary of me ? 

Tro. 0 Cressida ! but that the busy day, 

Wak’d by the lark, hath rous’d the ribald crows, 

And dreaming night will hide our joys no longer, 

I would not from thee. - 

Gres. Mght hath been too brief. 

Tro. Beshrew the witch 1 with venomous wights she stays 
As tediously as hell but flies the grasps of love 
With wings more momentary-swift than thought. 

You will catch cold, and curse me. 

Cres. Prithee, tarry ; — 

You men will never tarry. — 

0 foolish Cressid ! — I might have still held off, 

And then you would have tarried. — Hark 1 there’s one up. 

Pan. [withinl What, ’s all the doors open here ? 

^^WeeU not &c. — T adopt the conjecture of Zachary Jackson ; 

which is perhaps tlie best method of amending a line in which there is 
inanifesily some corruption. — Warburton and Mr. Collier’s Ms. Corrector 
read ^HVeTi, not commend whai we intend not sell an alteration which 
Walker {Grit Exam., &c., voi. iii. p. 197) fears ^ould be far too liarsh 
for Shakespeare.” ’’ 

Ml] “A strong expression this ^ull,^ and not digested by 
moderns, for the four latter make seal of it ; but of its genuineness the 
word ^aiiacUmenf is evidence, which continues the metaphor.” CapelFs 
Eoics. &C-, voi. ii.- P, iv. p. 131.— “Bead 'lullp at any rat?^ ^lilV is 
nonsense.” Ya iN. Lettsom. 

As tediously c(>s hell,] Pope gave Tedious as IielC 
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Fro, It is your uucle. 

Ores, A pestilence on Mm ! now will he he mocking : 
I shall have such a life ! 


Enter Pandarus. 

Pan, How now, how now 1 how go maidenheads ? — Here, 
you maid 1 where’s my cousin Gressid ? 

Gres. Cro hang yourself, you naughty mocking uncle ! 

You bring me to do' — and then you flout me too. 

Pan. To do what ? to do what ? — ^let her say what : 

what have I brought you to do ? 

Gres. Come, come, beshrew your heart! you’ll ne’er be 

Hor suffer others. 

Pan. Ha, ha ! Alas, poor wretch ! ah, poor capocchio ! 

hast not slept to-night ? would he not — a naughty man 

let it sleep ? a bugbear take him ! 

Ores. Did not I tell you ? — would he were knock’d i’ th’ 
head 1 — \Knotldng within. 
Who’s that at door ? good uncle, go and see. — 

My lord, come you again into my chamber : 

You smile and mock me, as if I meant naughtily. 

Fro. Ha, ha! 

Gres. Come, you’re deceiv’d, I think of no such thing.— 

[Knoching within. 

How earnestly they knock ! — Pray you, come in : 

ah, poor capocchio 12 The old eds. have poore chipochia 
a ” being put, as it frequently is, for ah” So in Peele's Arraignment 
of Paris; 

“ JL Colin thou art all deceiued,” dec. Sig. 0 ii. ed. 1584 . 

A Venus,* but for reuerence,” &c. Id. ibid. 

A well is she hath Colin wonue,” &c. Id. Sig. C iii. 

(Several editors printj^capocchia;” biit wrongly, if the term is to be 
considered as Italian, and as meaning simpleton ; though an ed. of Bar- 
ettf s Ital Diet is now before me, in which “ capocchio ” is given as an 
adjectim. The word “capocchia” signifies the hioh of a stich, and— 
something else.) 

(1^7) I'MM € th' head /— ] This (the reading both of the quarto and 
the folio) has been altered to ‘‘knock'd o' the head” by editors who forgot 
that formerly in was often used for on. 

VOL. VI. ® 
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I would not for half Troy have you seen here. 

[iJcceunt Troihis and Oressida. 

Pan. [going to the door] Who’s there 1 what’s the matter? 
will you heat down the door? How now! what’s the matter? 

Enter ^neas. 

Mu, Good moriw, lord, good morrow.^ 

Fan. Who’s there ? my Lord iEneas ! By my troth, 

I knew you not : what news with you so early ? 

Mne, Is not Prince Troilus here ? 

Pan, Here 1 what should he do here ? 

Mne. Come, he is here, my lord ; do not deny him : 

It doth import him much to speak with me. 

Pan. Is he here.^ say you ? ’tis more than I know, I’ll be 
sworn : — for my own part, I came in late. What should 
he do here ? 

Mne, Who — nay, then : — come, come, you’ll do him 
OTong ere you’re ware : you’ll be so true to him to be false 
to him: do not you know of him, but yet go fetch him 
hither; go. 

As Pandarus is going out, re-enter Troilus. 

Tro. How now ! what’s the matter ? 

Mne. My lord, I scarce have leisure to salute you, 

My matter is so rash : there is at hand 
Paris your brother, and Deiphobus, 

The Grecian Diomed, and our Antenor 
Deliver’d to us ; and for him forthwith, 

Ere the first sacrifice, within this hour, 

We must give up to Diomedes’ hand 
The Lady Oressida. 

Tro. Is it so concluded ? 

Mie. By Priam and the general state of Troy : 

They are at hand, and ready to eifect it.t 

Tro. How my achievements mock me ! — 

I will go meet them : and, my Lord iEneas, 

We met by chance ; you did not find me here. 


^118) /] Theobald jjrints “ Plio.’ 
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jEne. Good, good, my lord ; the secrets of nature 
Have not more •gift in taciturnity 

[Exeunt Troilus and JEneas. 
Pan, Is't possible ? no sooner got but lost ? The devil 
take Antenor 1 the young prince will go mad : a plague 
upon Antenor ! I would they had brokers neck ! 

Enter Cressida. 

Ores, How now ! what’s the matter ? who was here ? 
Pan. Ah, ah ! 

Ores. Why sigh you so profoundly ? where’s my lord ? 
gone me, sweet uncle, what’s the matter ? 

Pan, "Would I were as deep under the earth as I am 
above ! 

Gres, 0 the gods 1 — what’s the matter ? 

Pan. Prithee, get thee in : would thou had’st ne’er been 
born 1 I knew thou wouldst be his death : — 0, poor gentle- 
man 1 — ^A plague upon Antenor ! 

Gres. Good uncle, I beseech you, on my knees I beseech 
you, what’s the matter ? 

Pan. Thou must be gone, wench, thou must be gone ; 

Good^ good^ my lord ; the secrets of nature 
Have not more gijt in tacitur?i'ity.’] 

So the folio. — The quarto has 

“ Good^ goo\ my lord, the secrets of neighbor Pandar 
Eaue notf &c. 

The reading of the folio (though Mr. Collier’s Ms. Corrector and others 
have tampered with it) is doiudless right, — secrets being used here as 
a trisyllable : see Shakespeare^ Versification^ &c,, p. 10, by Walker, who 
cites the following among other passages ; 

“ Whether thou wilt be secret in this.’^ 

Marlowe^s Edward IL , — Works^ p. 221, ed. Dyce, 1858. 

Tush, that’s a secret; we cast all waters.” 

Middletjn’s Fair Quarrel^ — JVorks, vol, iii. p. 499, ed. Dyce. 

But you must swear to keep it secreV^ 

Jonson’s Beganus^ — Works^ vol. iii. p. 134, ed. Gifford. — 

1865.^0 the above examples may be added ; 

Bid him be merry still, but secretP 

Kyd’s Bpaniii Tragedy^ Sig. P, ed. 1618. 
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thou art changed for Antenor : thou must to thy father, and 
be gone from Troilus: 'twill be his deaths 'twill be his 
bane ; he cannot bear it. 

Gres. 0 you immortal gods ! — I will not go. 

Pan. Thou must. 

Gres. I will not, uncle: I've forgot my father; 

I know no touch of consanguinity ; 

JTo kin, no love, no blood, no soul so near me 
As the sweet Troilus. — 0 you gods divine, 

Make Cressid's name the very crown of falsehood, 

If ever she leave Troilus ! Time, force, and death, 

Do to tliis body what extremes you can ; 

But the strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very centre of the earth, 

Drawing all things uo't. — I'U go in and weep, — 

Pan, Do, do. 

Gres. Tear my bright hair, and scratch my praisM cheeks; 
Crack my clear voice with sobs, and break my heart 
With sounding “ Troilus." I will not go from Troy. 

[Pxeunt 


Scene III. The same. Street lefore Pandm^US’ hoim. 

Enter Pakis, Tboilus, .^neas, Deiphobus, Antenob, and 
Diombdes. 

Par, It is great morning ; and the hour prefix'd 
Of her delivery to this valiant Greek 
Comes fast upon : — good my brother Troilus, 

TeU you the lady what she is to do, 

And haste her to the purpose. 

Tro. Walk into heriiouse ; 

111 bring her to the Grecian presently: 

And to his hand when I deliver her, 


(^) Gomes fast upon : — good mii brother Troilus^] Capell printed 
Comes fast upon: now, good my ''brother Troilus and in Ms Motes^ 
iieyddly but truly speaks of fast upo7i^' as an ^^Tifctiquary 

expression,” and adds that the verse’s supplement hitherto has been 
^fast upon us.’” Yol ii P. iv. p, 132. 
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Think it an altar, and thy brother Troilus 
A i>riest, there •offering to it his own heart. [Exit. 

Far. I know what ’tis to love ; 

And would, as I shall pity, I could help I — 

Please you walk in, my lords. [Exeimt. 


Scene IV. The same, A roo7n in Pandarus’ house. 

Enter Panbarus and Cressida 

moderate, be moderate. 

Gres. vThy tell you me of moderation ? 

The grief is fine, full, perfect, that i tas^, 

And violenteth in a sense as strong 
As that which causeth it : how can I moderate it ? 

If I could temporize with my affection, 

Or brew it to a *weak and colder palate. 

The like aUayment could I give my grief : 

My love admits no qualifying dross ; 

No more my grief, in such a precious loss. 

Pan. Here, here, here he comes. 

Enter Troilus. 

Ah, sweet ducks J 

CtSS. 0 Troilus ! Troilus ! 

Pan. What a pair of spectacles is here ! 
too. “ 0 heart,'" as the goodly saying is, 

« 0 heart, heavy heart, 

Why sigh’st thou without breaking ? ” 

where he answers^again, 

♦ 

Ah^ sweet duehsl] So the quarto \i.e. ah: see note ii6] 
stmete dudes — The folio has a siveet ducke.’^ But the plural is right : 
Pandarus, seeing the lovers embrace (which, from his next speech, it is 
evidenlfThey do), calls them ‘‘sweet ducks,’* — as, presently, he calls 
them “lambs.” 

(J22) 0] Not in the old eds. 


{EmlTaciiig him. 
Let me embrace 
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Because tliou canst not ease tiiy smart 
By friendship nor hy spea,lving/’('%^) 

There was never a truer rhyme. Let us cast away nothing, 
for we may live to have need of such a verse : we see it, we 
see it. — How now, lambs ! 

Tro, Cressid, I love thee in so strain’d a purity, 

That the bless’d gods, as angry with my laijcy, 

More bright in zeal than the devotion which 
Cold lips blow to their deities, take thee from me. 

Gres. Have the gods envy ? . 

Pa7i. Ay, ay, ay, ay ; ’tis too plain a case. 

Gres. And is it true that I must go from Troy? 

Tro, A hateful truth. 

Gres. What, and from Troilus too ? 

Tro. From Troy and Troilus. 

Gres. ' Is it possible ? 

Tro, And suddenly; where injury of chance 
Puts back leave-taking, jiistles roughly by 
All time of pause, rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoindure, forcibly prevents 
Our lock’d embrasures, strangles our dear vows 
Even in the birth of our own labouring breath : 

We two, that with so many thousand sighs 
Did buy each other, must poorly sell ourselves 
With the rude brevity and discharge of one. 

Injurious time now, with a robber’s haste, ^ 

Crams liis rich thievery up, he knows not how : 

As many farewells as be stars in heaven, 

With distinct breath and consign’d kisses to them, 

He fumbles up into a loose adieu ; 

And scants us with a single famish’d kiss, 

Distasted with the salt of broken tears. 

JS^ne. [loithin'l lord, is the lady ready ? . 

Tro. Hark! you are call’d: some say 1?ie Genius so 


^ 123 ) Because pmi canst not ease ihy smart 
By friendship nor by sinaking.'l 

Ibis, it ix’iiTst l>e coinessed, reads oddly.— Mr. Collier’s Ms. 
SIX I istitiites By silence nor by spectkiiiaB 


Corrector 
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SCENE iv.J TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

Cries '' Come ! to liim that instantly must die. — 

Bid them haTe j)atience ; she shall come anon. 

Fan. Where are my tears ? rain, to lay this wind, or my 
heart will be blown up by the root. [Fxit 

Ores. I must, then, to the Grecians 
Tro, No remedy. 

Ores. A woful Cressid 'mongst the merry Greeks 1 
When shall we ^ee again 

Tro. fiear me, my love : be thou but true of heart, — 
Gres. I true ! how now ! what wicked deem is this ? 

Tfo. Nay, we must use expostulation kindly, 

For it is parting from us : 

I speak not “ be thou true,'’ as fearing thee ; 

For I wnh throw my glove to Death himself. 

That there’s no maculation in thy hearths 
But be thou true,” say I, to fashion in 
My sequent protestation ; be thou true, 

And I will see thee. 

Ores. 0, you shall be expos'd, my lord, to dangers 
As infinite as imminent 1 but I'll be true. 

Tro, And ITl grow friend with danger. Wear this sleeve, 
Gres, And you this glove. When shall J see you ? 

Tro. I will corrupt the Grecian sentinels. 

To give thee nightly visitation. 

But yet, be true. 

Gres. 0 heavens ! — “ be true ” again ! 

Tw. Hear why I speak it, love : 

The Q-recian youths are full of quality ; 

They’re loving, well compos'd with gifts of nature, 

And swelling o'er with arts and exercise 
How novelty may move, and parts with person, 

( 124 ) Grecians f\ Mr. W. hT. Lettsom, on account of what ibllows, 
would read “ Greeks.” 

( 125 ) shall sec again?} In Cymheline, act 1 sc. i, Imogen 
addresses the very s»ne words to JPosthumns. — See note 122 on Meamre 
for Measure, and note 2 on Kingf Eem'y Till. 

(i2«) ^0 Gh^ecian youths are f ull of quality ; 

They’re loving, well compos’d with gifts of nature.^ 

And swelliiig o’er with arts and exercise ,*] 

The quarto has only 
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■Alas, a kind of godly jealousy- 

Which, I beseech you, call a virtuous sin— , 

Makes me afeard. 

Cres. 0 heavens ! you love me not^ 

Tto. Die I a villain, then ! 

In this I do not call your faith in question 
So mainly as my merit : I cannot sing, 

For heel the high lavolt, nor sweeten talk, ^ 

For play at subtle games ; fair virtues all, 

To which the Grecians are most prompt and pregnant : 

But I can tell, that in each grace of these 
There lurks a still and dumb-discoursive devil 
That tempts most cunningly : but be not tempted. 

Gres. Do you think I will ? 

Tro. Fo. 

But something may be done that we will not : 

And sometimes we are devils to ourselves, 

When we will tempt the frailty of our powers, 

Presuming on their changeful potency 

The Grecian youths are full of quality, 

And swelling ore with arts and exercised 

The folio has 

The Grecian youths are full of qualitie, 

Their loumg well composed, %oith guift of nature^ 

Flawing and swelling ore with jflris a^id exercise ; ” 

where “ Flawing ” (a misprint for Flowing ^’) and ^isweUing ” are surely 
mrim lectiones: earlier in this play a double reading has crept ir:to the 
text of the old copies ; see note 88. — But Mr. W. N. Lettsom entirely 
differs from those who think that either ^flowing’ or ^ swelling^ ■was in- 
tended to be cimcelled.” He would read and arrange (nearly with the 
folio), 

“ TheyVe loving, well compos’d with gifts of nature ; 

Flowing, swelling o’er, with arts and exercise : ” 

and he adds that “ ^ Flowing ’ is here a monosyllable, and ^ emroise ’ a 
plural;” pd that swelling der^ strengthens ^ Flowing:^ for the 
metaphor is taken from rivers, which, if they are any consequence, 
rdv;a}’s/o?i7, but only occasionally swell over their b^nks.” 

(^-•) ihcir changef'id potency.] Mr. Collier’s l\r 3 . OoTTQotov, inventing 
a word, rtiads their chainiul 2 ^otencyf from which reading (though 
starker nonsense was never ])ut on paper) Mr, Collier, equally ehpertKds, 
contrives to elicit a meaning, — “their potency to liold as with 
But may not the old reading l»e ex]dained “their potency which is sub- 
ject to variation, and tliereforc imperfect, and not to be rashly relied on ” ? 
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\witlhhi\ Nay, good my lord, — 

Tro. • Come, kiss ; and let ns part. 

Par, \witMn\ Brother Troilns ! 

Tto, Good brother, come yon hither ; 

And bring iEneas and the Grecian with yon. 

^ Gres, My lord, will you be true ? 

Tro, Who, I ? alas, it is my vice, my fault : 

Whiles others fisii with craft for great opinion, 

I with great truth catch mere simplicity ; 

Whilst some wdth cunning gild their copper crowns, 

With truth and plainness I do wear mine bare. 

Fear not my truth : the moral of my wdt 
Is “ plain and true ; ” there’s all the reach of it. 

Enter .^nbas, Pabis, Antenoe, -Deiphobus, and Biomedes. 

Welcome, Sir Diomed ! here is the lady 
Which for An tenor we deliver you : 

At the port, lord, III give her to thy hand \ 

And by the way possess thee what she is. 

Entreat her fair ; and, by my soul, fair Greek, 

If e’er thou stand at mercy of my sword, 

Name Cressid, and thy life shall be as safe 
As Priam’s is in Ilion. 

Bio, Fair Lady Cressid, 

So please you, save the thanks this prince expects : 

The lustre in your eye, heaven in your cheek, 

Pleads your fair usage ; and to Diomed 

You shall be mistress, and command him wholly. 

Tro, Grecian, thou dost not use me courteously, 

To shame the zeal^^^*^^ of my petition to thee 

(128) Entreat her fair; and^ hy my soul^ fair GreelQ ‘‘Wrong, I 
tbink ; f'air' occurs again four and seven lines below.” Walker’s Grit, 
Exam,y &C.5 vol. i. p. -^98. 

( 129 ) Priam's] So Saumer * and Walker {Urzt Emm,^ &c., vol. i p. 
265]. — The old eds. have - Priam.” 

zeal] ^ The old eds. have “seale which is defended by Heath 
(who altogether misunderstands tlie passage), and is retained by Mr. 
Collier^id Mr. Knight ; by the former, without any remark, — by the 
latter with a note v, liich, to me at leasr, is unintelligible. — 1865.*^ Mr. 
Collier ■no\e reads, with liis Corrector, ^^zealf 
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In praising her : I tell thee, lord of Greece, 

She is as far high-soaring o’er thy praises 
As thou unworthy to be call’d Iier servant. 

I charge thee use her well, even for my charge ; 

For, by the dreadful Pluto, if thou dost not, 

Though the great bulk Achilles be thy guard, 

111 cut thy throat. 

Dio. 0, be not mov’d, Prince Troiliis 

Let me be privileg’d by my place and message 
To be a speaker free ; when I am hence, 

I’ll answer to my lust and know you, lord, 

I’ll nothing do on charge : to her own worth 
She shall be priz’d ; but that you say, '' Be’t so,”‘ 

I>]!2(132) gpeak it in my spirit and honour, No.” 

Tro. Come, to th^ port. — I’ll tell thee, Diomed, 

This brave shall oft make thee to hide thy head. — 

Lady, give me your hand ; and, as we walk, 

To our own selves bend we our needful talk. 

[JExetmt Troilus, Cressida, and Diomedes. 

[Tnmjpet within. 

Par. Hark ! Hector’s trumpet. 

JSne. How have we spent this morning I 

The prince must think me tardy and remiss, 

That swore to ride before him to the field. 

Par. ’Tis Troilus’ fault : come, come, to field with him. 

Let us make ready straight. 

j^ne. Yea, with a bridegroom’s fresh alacrity, 

Let us address to tend on Hector’s heels : 

The glory of our Troy doth this day lie 

On his fair worth and single chivalry. [Pxcimt. 

(121) ril answer to my hist .•] A very doiiblM residing. — Mr. W. IST. 
Lettsom conjectures answer to thy Le. Ill answer you in any 
way you please.— Here Mr. Staunton remarks, “ ^ fjus%' in its ancient 
sense of pleasure, is intelligible ; but it looks like a misprint for 

(122) Til] The quarto has “ I.”— See note lo on A Midsummer- M-g Ms 
Dream, and note 27 on King Henry VIII. 

(122) Dei.] Here the folio has tlie prefix DioT — This is not in the 
quarto. 
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Scene V. The Grecian camp. Lists set o%ot. 

Enter Ajax, armed ; Agamemnon, Achilles, Patrocltjs, Mene- 
LAUs, Ulysses, Nestor, and others, 

Agam. Here art thou in appointment fresh and fair, 
Anticipatijag tim#- with starting courage. 

Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy,f^^^^ 

Thou dreadful Ajax ; that th’ appalled air 
May pierce the head of the great combatant, 

And hale him hither. 

Ajax. Thou, trumpet, there’s my purse. 

Now crack'thy lungs, and split thy brazen pipe : 

Blow, villain, till thy sphered bias cheek^' 

OutsweU the colic of puff’d Aquilon : 

Come, stretch thy chest, and let thy eyes spout blood ; 

Thou blqw’st for Hector. [Trzmpet sounds. 

( 1 ^^) Here art thou in appoiyitment fresh and fair, 

Antkipttiing time loith starting courage. 

Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy,'] 

In the old eds. the passage stands thus, 

Here art thou in appointment fresh and faire, 

Anticipating time. With starting courage, 

Giue with thy trumpet, &c. ; 

and so it stands in the eds. of Mr. Knight and Mr. Collier, — ^the former 
observing on it ; Perhaps, all things considered, there never was a 
hook scf correctly printed as the first folio of Shakspere. If it had 
been reprinted, with a literal attention to the punctuation even, up to 
the present hour, w^e should have a better copy than England possesses 
in a hundred shapes. We have an instance before us.'^ Several 
other instances exactly parallel of the correct punctuation of the first folio 
might be easily adduced : I shall only cite two ; 

“ ^Keuolted Moi-tiraer? 

He neuer did fall ofi, my Soueraigne Liege, 

But by the chance of Warre : to prone that true, 

. Meeds no mom hut one tongue. For all those Wounds, 

Those mouthed Wounds, which valiantly he tooke,’’ &c. 

First Fart of Henry I V. act i. sc. 3. 

<« Cardinall, 

Though from an humble Stocke, vndoubtedly 
Was fashioned to much Honor. Frojn his Cradle 
He was a Scholl er, and a ripe, and good one.” 

Henry 'VIIT. net iv. sc. 3. 
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ZUyss. ISTo trumpet answers. 

AcML 'Tis bnt earlj^days. 

Agam, Is not yond Diomed, witli Calclias’ daughter ? 
Vlyss, ’Tis he, I ken the manner of his gait ; 

He rises on the toe : that spirit of his 
In aspkation lifts him from the earth. 

Enter Diomedes with Cressida. 

Agam. Is this the Lady Cressid ? 

Dio. Even she. 

Agam. Most dearly welcome to the Greeks, sweet lady. 

[Kisses her. 

Nest. Our general doth salute you with a kiss.* 

Ulyss. Yet is the kindness but particular ; 

'Twere better she were kiss'd in general. 

Nest. And very courtly counsel : 111 begin. — 

her. 

So much for Hestor. 

Achil 111 take that winter from your lips, fair lady : 

her. 

Achilles bids you welcome. 

Men. I had good argument for kissing once. 

Patr. But that's no argument for kissing now ; 

For thus popp’d Paris in his hardiment, 

And parted thus you and your argument. he7 

Ulyss. 0 deadly gall, and theme of all our scorns 1 • 

For which we lose our heads to gild his horns. 

Patr. The first was Menelaus’ kiss ; — this, mine : 

[i&ses her again,. 

Patroclus kisses you. 

Men. 0, this is trim ! 

Patr. Paris and I kiss evermore for hixn. 

Men. I'll have my kiss, sir. — Lady, byiyour leave. 

Gres. In kissing, do you render or receive ?. 

Both take and give. 

Ores. Ill make my match to live, 

(135) The old eds. have Pair. K wrongly, as Tyrwhitt saw. 
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The kiss you take is better than you give ; 

Therefore no ki^. 

Men. I'll give you boot. 111 give you three for one. 

Cres. You're an odd man ; give even, or give none. 

Men. An odd man, lady ! every man is odd. 

Ores. No, Paris is not ; for you know lis true 
That you are odd, and he is even with you. 

Men. IJou fillk) me o' the head. 

Cres. No, 111 be sworn, 

Ulyss. It were no match, your nail against his horn. — 
May I, sweet lady, beg a kiss of you ? 

Cres. You may. 

Ulyss. I do desire't. 

Gres. “ Why, beg then, do.^^^®^ 

Ulyss. Why, then, for Venus' sake, gi^'e me a kiss, 

When Helen is a maid again, and his. 

Cres. I am your debtor, claim it when 'tis due. 

Ulyss. Never's my day, and then a kiss of you. 

Dio. Lady, a word : — I'll bring you to your father. 

[Exit with Oressida. 

Nest. A woman of q^uick sense. 

Ulyss. Pie, fie upon her 1 

There's language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 

Nay, her foot speaks ] her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive of her body. 

0, these encounterers, so glib of tongue, 

That gjve accostmg^^®^^ welcome ere it comes. 

And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts 
To every ticklish reader 1 set them down 
For sluttish spoils of opportunity 

And daughters of the game. [Trmnioet within. 

All. The Trqjans' trumpet. 

Agam. Yonder comes the trooi). 

do.] I have added this word for the sake of the rhyme, feeling 
quite confident that a rhyme was intended here. — Johnson’s proposed 
addition was “ two.^’ 

accosting] So Mason (and ' so Walker ; “ Certainly ‘ accoH- 
ingj^^ Exmn., &c., vol. iii p. 199). — ^The old eds. have ^*a coast- 
ing/^ 
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Enter Hectoe, armed; ^Eneas, Troilus, anSi other Trojans, 
loifh Attendants. 

jEiie. Hail, all you state of Greece ! what shall be 
done 

To him that victory commands or do you purpose 
A victor shall be known ? will you, the kmights 
Shall to the edge of all extremity 
Pursue each other ; or shall be divided 
By any' voice or order of the field ? 

Hector bade ask. 

Agam. Which way would Hector have it ? 

AU 7 ie. He cares not ; hell obey conditions. 

Achil^^^^ ’Tis done like Hector ; but securely done, 

A little proudly, and great deal misprising 
The knight oppos’d. 

ARne, If not Achilles, sir, 

What is your name ? 

Acliil, If not Achilles, nothing. 

Therefore Achilles : but whate’er, know this : — 

In the extremity of great and little, 

Valour and pride excel themselves in Hector ; 

The one almost as infinite as all, 

The other blank as nothing. Weigh him well, 

And that which looks like pride is courtesy. 

This Ajax is half made of Hector’s blood 
In love whereof half Hector stays at home ; 

Half heart, half hand, half Hector comes to seek 
This blended knight, half Trojan and half Greek. 

Achil. A maiden battle, then ? — 0, I perceive you. 

you state] So the folio. — The quarto has '‘the stated’ — But 
(though we have previously had “ this noble statei ie,'" these personages 
of high rank,” p. 48), I strongly suspect that Shakespeare wrote here 
" you (or " ye ”) states ; " the plural being fornaerly very common in the 
sense of " nobility.” 

( 139 ) commands?] Walker {Grit, Emm., &:c., vol. ii, p. 68} says ; "I 
tbink Shakespeare wrote ^crownes;* which to a careless eye, like that 
of the printer, might look like ^commandsd 

(^^^) AchiL] The old eds. have 
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Re-entei' Diomedes. 

Agam. Here is Sir Diomed. — Go, gentle knight, 

Stand by our Ajax : as yon and Lord iEneas 
Consent upon the order of their fight. 

So be it ; either to the uttermost, 

Or else a breath : the combatants being kin 
Half stints their strife before their strokes begin. 

[Ajax and Hector enter the lists. 
Ulyss. They are oppos'd already. 

Agam. What Trojan is that same that looks so heavy ? 
Ulyss. The youngest son of Priam, a true knight ; 

Not yet mature, yet matchless : firm of word ; 

Speaking in deeds, and deedless in his tiwigue ; 

Not soon provok'd, nor being provok'd soon calm'd: 

His heart and hand both open and both free ; 

For what he has he gives, what thinks he shows ; 

Yet gives he not till judgment guide his bounty. 

Nor dignifies an impure thought with breath 


(Ml) dignifies an imficre thought with breath i] The quarto lias 

« an impare thought ke.; the folio, “ an iuijjaire thonghtfi 

&c. — Johnson saw that here was the true reading, but he 

forbore to make any change, being “overpowered by the unanimity of 
the editors and concurrence of the old copies.” — Next conies Steevens, 
whose note in defence of “impair” runs thus; “So, in Chapman’s Pre- 
face to his translation of the Shield of Homer, 1598: ‘nor is it more 
irrypaire to an honest and absolute man,’ &c.” But it happens that the 
passage^which Steevens lias cited, and which I now subjoin entire, is 
nothing to the purpose, for in it “ empaire ” is a substantive, — not, as 
he supposed, and as he has misled even Nares, Todd, and Eichardson 
to suppose, an adjective j 

“ To the Vnderstander. 

“ You are not e^ery bodie, to you (as to one of my very few friends) 
1 may be bold to vtter 'my minde, nor is it more e^npaire [i.e. impair, 
impairment] to an honest and absolute mans suf&ciencie to haue few 
friendes, then to an jlomericall Poeme to haue few commenders, for 
neyther doe common dispositions keepe fitte or plausible consort with 
iudiciall and simple honestie, nor are idle capacities comprehensible of 
an elaborate Poeme.” Achilles^ Shield^ 1598, sig. B. 

In my Memarlcs on Mr. Collier's and Mr. KnigMs editions of ShakespearBj 
p. 1 56, l^pointed out this unfortunate mistake of Steevens : yet Mr. Collier, 
in the sec, ed. of bis ShaJcespeare, 1858, persists in retaining the lection 
‘‘ ail impair thought fi which he explains “ a thought unworthy of Mb), 
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Manly as Hector, but more dangerous ; 

For Hector, in Ms blaze of wrath, subscribers 
To tender objects but he, in heat of action, 

Is more vindicative than jealous love : 

They call him Troilus ; and on him erect 
A second hope, as fairly built as Hector, 

Thus says ^neas; one that knows the youth 
Even to his inches, and with private soul <r 
Did in great Ilion thus translate him to me. 

[Alarum. Hector and Ajax fight 
Agam. They are in action. 

Nmt. How, Ajax, hold thine own ! 

Tro. Hector, thou sleep’st ; 

Awake thee I ' 

Agam. His blo^ are well dispos’d : — there, Ajax !' 

Bio. You must no more. [Trumpets cease. 

H^ne. Princes, enough, so please you. 

Ajax. I am not warm yet; let us light again. 

Bio. As Hector pleases. 


not equal to him \ nay, declares that “the very passage” which I have 
quoted from Achilles^ hhidd “proves me to be wrong.” I therefore 
subjoin three other passages of Chapman, in which surely Mr. Collier 
will not venture to deny that “ empaire ” is a suBSTAisfTiVE ; 

“Onely the extreame false printing troubles iny conscience, for feare 
of your deserued discouragement in the empaire of our Poets sweetness ; 
whose general! diuinitie of spirit, clad in my willing labours (enuious 
of none, nor detracting any) I commit to your good nature ami solid 
capacitie.” “ To the Ynderstander,”— Sllield, 1598, sigf B 3. 

“And God, that yet neuer let me line, I know will neuer let me die, 
an empaire to any friend.” 

Epistle Dedicatorie to An Epicede^ &c., on Prince Hennj, 1612. 

“ Blow, blow, sweet wiudes, 0 blow away 
A 1 vapours from the fined ayre ; ^ 

That to this golden head no ray 
May languish with the least empaired^ 

Masque of the Middle Temple and Lincoln! $ Inn^ 1613, sig. D 3,-™. 

Shakespeare, of course, is not singular in making the accent fall on the 
first syllable of “mp^re/” compare a line in Lord Stirling's Tragedie 
of Barms; ® 

^'Nor suffer impure tkoughU to staine Ms minde.” Sig, G, ed.mi6o4. 

( 142 ) olfeots fl Altered by Mr. Collier’s Ms. Corrector to “abjects.’ 
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Eect. Why, then will I no more : — 

Thou art, great lord, my father’s sister’s son, 

K cousin-german to great Priam’s seed^ 

The obligation of our blood forbids 
A gory emulation ’twixt us twain : 

Were thy commixtion Greek and Trojan so 
That thou couldst say, '' This hand is Grecian all, 

And this Ts Trojan ; the sinews of this leg 
All Greek, and this all Troy ; my mother’s blood 
Euns on the dexter cheek, and this sinister 
Bounds-in my father’s ; ” by Jove multipotent, 

Thou sliouldst not bear from me a Greekish member 
Wherein my sword had not impressure made 
Of our rank feud : but the just gods gainsay 
That any drop thou borrow’dst from thy mother, 

My sacred aunt, should by my mortal sword 
Be drained 1 me embrace thee, Ajax : 

By him that thunders, thou hast lusty arms ; 

Hector would have them fall upon Mm thus : 

Cousin, all honour to thee ! 

Ajax. I thank thee. Hector: 

Thou art too gentle and too free a man : 

I came to kill thee, cousin, and bear hence 
A great addition earned in thy death. 

Meet Hot Heoptolemus^^'^’^^ so mirable — 

On whose bright crest Fame with her loud’st oyes 
Cries ‘‘"This is he ” — could promise to himself 
A thought of added honour torn from Hector. 

MJm. There is expectance here from both the sides, 

What further you will do. 

Meet We’ll answer it; 

' Be dminMI Zef] Walker (GriL Exam., &c., vol iii. p. 200) con- 
jectures Be drained ^rth” (or “out,” — as Capell gave). — I strongly 
suspect that tlie poet wroie ‘'Be drnmedi 0, the quarto 

and the IhOio ha^■e drained, '' not *' draiid'u”) 

(Ki^ MeopMem-us] Was expanded into ‘‘ Neoptolemud sire” by War- 
'tuirton. _ Bur luost pn..bably, as Johnson ol^serves, “the author, remem- 
bering ihar rbe son was PvjtIius ISeoptolemus, considered Heoptoiemiis 
as the numcii gcntiUtihvmj aird LlKuighr tiie faiher was likewise xichilles 
KeopuilciiiusJ — Sreeveiis sliows il.at in a poem by Wilfrid Holme, The 
Fall mid Evill 8 uccesse of IteleiUon, te, 1572, the same mistake occurs. 
VOL. VI. G 
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The issue is embracement : — Ajax, farewell. 

Ajax. If I might in entreaties find success — 

As seld I have the chance — I would desire 
My famous cousin to our Grecian tents. 

Bio. ’Tis Agamemnon’s wish ; and great Achilles 
Doth long to see unarm’d the valiant Hector. 

EecL ^neas, call my brother Troilus to me : 

And signify this loving interview 
To the expecters of our Trojan part ; 

Desire them home. — Give me thy hand, my cousin ; 

I will go eat with thee, and see your knights. 

Ajax. Great Agamemnon comes to meet us here. 

Hect. The worthiest of them tell me name by name ; 

But for Achilles, mine own searching eyes 
Shall find him by his large and portly size. 

Agam. Worthy of arms 1 as welcome as to one 
That would be rid of such an enemy ; 

But that’s no welcome : understand more clear, 

What’s past and what’s to come is strew’d with husks 
And formless ruin of oblivion ; 

But in this extant moment, faith and troth. 

Strain’d purely from aU hollow bias-drawing, 

Bids thee, with most divine integrity, 

Brom heart of very heart, great Hector, welcome. 

Eect I thank thee, most imperious Agamemnon. 

Agam. [to Troilus] My well-fam’d lord of Troy, no less 
to you. 

Men. Let me confirm my princely brother’s greeting ; — 
You brace of warlike brothers, welcome hither. 

Meet. Who must we answer ? 

The noble Menelans. 

Eect. 0, you, my lord ? by Mars his gaufitlet, thanks I 
Mock not, that I affect th’ untraded oath ; 

Your qiiomlam wife swears still by Venus^ glove ; 

She’s well, but bade me not commend her to you. 

Men. Name her not now, sir; she’s a deadly theme. 

Eeet. 0, pardon ; I offend. 

Eest.^ I have, thou gallant Trojan, seen thee oft, 
labouring for destiny, make cruel way 
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Through ranks of Greekish youth ; and I have seen thee. 
As hot as Persons, spur thy Phrygian steed, 

Despising many forfeits and subduements, 

Wlien thou hast hung thy advanced sword f th^ air, 

Not letting it decline on the declin'd ; 

That I have said to some my standers~by, 

'' Lo, Jupiter is yonder, dealing life ! ” 

And I li^tve see^ thee pause and take thy breath, 

When that a ring of Greeks have hemm'd thee in, 

Like an Olympian wrestling : this have I seen ; 

But this thy countenance, still lock’d in steel, 

I never saw till now. I knew thy grandsire. 

And once fought with him : he was a soldier good ; 

But, by great Mars, the captain of us afl. 

Never like thee. Let an old man embrace thee ; 

And, worthy warrior, welcome to our tents. 

Aim. ’Tis the old Nestor. 

Meet Let me embrace thee, good old chronicle. 

That hast so long walk’d hand in hand with time : — 

Most reverend Nestor, I am glad to clasp thee. 

Nest I would my arms could match thee in contention, 
xis they contend with thee in courtesy. 

Meet I would they could. 

Nest Ha! 

By this white beard, I’d fight with thee to-morrow : — 
Well, welcome, Y^^come ! — I have seen the time — 

U^ss. I wonder now how yonder city stands 
When we have here her base and pillar by us. 

Meet I know your favour, Lord Ulysses, well. 

Ah, sir, there’s many a Greek and Trojan dead, 

Since first I saw yourself and Diomed 
In liion, on ycTur Greekish embassy. 

- Ulyss, Sir, I foretold you then what would ensue : 

My prophecy is out half his journey yet ; 

For yonder walls, that pertly front your town, 

Yond towers, whose wanton tops do buss the clouds, 

Must kiss their *own feet. 

I^ect I must not believe you : 

There they stand yet ; and modestly I think. 
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The fall of every Phrygian stone ‘will cost 
A drop of Grecian blood : the end crowns all"; 

And that old common arbitrator, Time, 

Will one day end it 

Uli/s-± So to him we leave it 

Most gentle and most valiant Hector, welcome : 

After the general, I beseech you next 
To feast with me, and see me at my tent. 

AcML I shall forestall thee, Lord Ulysses, thou ! — 
How, Hector, I have fed mine eyes on thee 
I have with exact view perus’d thee, Hector, 

And quoted joint by joint 

Meet Is this Achilles ? 

AcML I am Achijles. 

Meet Stand fair, I pray thee : let me look on thee. 

AcML Behold thy fill. 

Meet Hay, I have done already. 

AcML Thou art too brief : I will the second time, 

As I would buy thee, view thee limb by limb. 

Meet 0, like a book of sport thoult read me o’er; 

But there’s more in me than thou understand’st 
Why dost thou so oppress me with thine eye ? 

AcML Tell me, you heavens, in which part of his body 
Shall I destroy him? whether there, or there, or there 
That I may give the local wound a name, 

And make distinct the very breach whereojut 
Hector’s great spirit flew : answer me, heavens ! 

Meet It would discredit the bless’d gods, proud man, 

To answer such a question : stand again : 

Thiuk’st thou to catch my life so pleasantly 
As to prenominate in nice conjecture 
Where thou wilt hit me dead ? 

AcML I tell thee, jea. 

Meet Wert thou an oracle to tell me sc*, 

I’d not believe thee. Henceforth guard thee well ; 


(■^s) thou q Tyrwhitt would read though,”— Walker (Grit Exam,, 
&c., vol. iii. p. 2oi) conjectures “there” (ie. in that matter). 

-ichether tker% or there, or there ^ Here '^lohHher^^ is to be read 
(as it is frequently written in Shakespeare) “ wlier.” 
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For I'll not kill tkee there, nor there, nor there ; 

But, by the farge that stithied Mars his helm, 

111 kill thee every where, yea, o'er and o'er. — 

Yon wisest Grecians, pardon me this brag. 

His insolence draws folly from my lips ; 

But I'll endeavour deeds to match these words, 

Or may I never — 

Aja^ * Do not chafe thee, cousin : — 

And you, Achilles, let these threats alone. 

Till accident or purpose bring you to't : 

You may have every day enough of Hector, 

If you have stomach ; the general state, I fear, 

Can scarce entreat you to be odd with him. 

Sect I pray you, let us see you in the field : 

We have had pelting wars, since you refus'd 
The Grecians' cause. 

AcML Dost thou entreat me, Hector ? 

To-morrow do I meet thee, fell as death ; 

To-night all friends. 

Sect Thy hand upon that match. 

Agam. First, all you peers of Greece, go to my tent ; 
There in the full convive we : afterwards, 

As Hector's leisure and your bounties shall 
Concur together, severally entreat him. — 

Beat loud the tabourines, let the trumpets blow, 

That this great spldier may his welcome know. 

• \Exeunt all except Troilus and Ulgssee,. 

Tfo, My lord Ulysses, tell me, I beseech you. 

In what place of the field doth Calchas keep ? 

JJhjeB, At Menelaus' tent, most princely Troilus : 

There Diomed doth feast with Mm to-night ; 

Who neither lobks upon the heaven nor earth. 

But gives all gaz^ and bent of amorous view 
On the fair Oressid, 

Tro, Shall I, sweet lord, be bound to you so much, 

After we part from Agamemnon's tent, 

To bring me thither ? 

You shall command me, sir. 

As gentle tell me, of what honour was 
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This Cressida in Troy ? Had she no lover there 
That wails her absence ? 

Tro. 0 sir, to such as boasting show their scars 
A mock is due. Will you walk on, my lord ? 

She was belov'd, she lov’d ; she is, and doth : 

But still sweet love is food for fortune's tooth. [Exeimt. 


ACT V. 

Scene I. The Grecian camp. Before Achilles' tent 
Enter Achilles and Patroolus. 

r 

AchiL 111 heat his blood with Greekish wine to-night, 
Which with my scimitar I'll cool to-morrow. — 

Patroclus, let us feast him to the^ height. 

Pair. Here comes Thersites. 

Enter Thersites. 

AchiL How now, thou core of envy ! 

Thou crusty batch of nature, what’s the news ? 

Ther. Why, thou picture of what thou seemest, and idol 
of idiot-worshippers, here's a letter for thee. [Gives letter. 

AchiL From whence, fragment ? 

Ther. W^hy, thou full dish of fool, from -Troy. 

Pair. Who keeps the tent now ? 

Ther. The surgeon's box, or the patient's wound. 

'Pair. Well said, adversity and what need these 
tricks ? 

Ther. Prithee, be silent, boy; I profit not by thy talk: 
thou art thought to be Achilles' male varlet.^^®^ 


aiverBityl'l “I believe in this instance signifies contrariety. The 
reply of Thersites has been studiously adverse to the drift of the question 
urged by Patroclus.” Steevens.— We feel assured that Shakespeare 
VTote ^ perversity and that in some way, either by the copyist or printer, 
the preposition became changed ” Collier. 

pS) male varUf] Here and in the next speech both the quaflo and 
the folio have ^^mak varlot which was altered in the fourth folio to 
“mak varletJ ^ — ^‘^Sir T, Hanmer reads ^male harlot/ plausibly enough, 
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Fair, Male varlet, you rogue ! what's that ? 

Fher, Wli}> his masculine whore. Now, the rotten 
diseases of the south, the guts-griping, raptures, catarrhs, 
loads o' gravel i' the back, lethargies, cold palsies, raw eyes, 
dirt-rotten livers, wheezing lungs, bladders full of impos- 
thume, sciaticas, limekilns f the palm, incurable bone-ache, 
and the rivelled fee-simple of the tetter, take and take 
again su^h pre]^sterous discoveries 

Fair, Why, thou damnable box of envy, thou, what 
meanest thou to curse thus ? 


except that it seems too plain to require the explanation which Patrochis 
demands.” Johnson. — ‘‘Some editors have seriously proposed to read 
‘male harlot/ not being aware that the former word often represented 
the latter one : thus, in Middleton’s ‘Eoaring Girl,’ Act 1 Sc. i, ‘ She’s 
a varlet^ In Decker and Middleton’s play called The Honest Whore,’ 
Act ’ Sc. 10, we have, indeed, the very expression of the text, 

‘ ^tis a male mrlet sure, my lord.’” Staunton. — 

I doubt if in the above-cited passage of The Roaring Girl (Middleton’s 
Worhs, Yol. ii, p. 447, ed. Dyce) mrlet ^ be any thing more than a 
general term of reproach. As for the passage of The Honest Whore 
pkliddleton’s voL iii. p. 77), which Mr. Staunton adduces, and 

which was originally quoted by Farmer, I can only say that if “ male 
mrlet ” be used there as equivalent to amasius (which is by no means 
certain), tlie passage is rightly brought forward in illustration of that in 
Troilm and Cressida. I subjoin it ; having first to notice that the 
person who occasions the dialogue is a femMe, — Bellafront, in the dis- 
guise of a page ; 

‘‘ JSer, Here’s a person [parson] would speak with you, sir. 

Hip. Hah* 

^er. A parson, 'sir, would speak with you. 

Hip. Vicar? 

Ser. Vicar I no, sir, ’has too good a face to be a vicar yet ; a youth, 
a very youth. 

Hip. What youth ? of man or woman ? lock the doors, 

Rer. If it be a woman, marrow-bones and potato-pies keep me 
from meddling with her, for the thing has got the breeches I ’tis a male 
mrlet sure, my lord, for a woman’s tailor ne’er measured him,” &c. 

I may conclude this unsatisfactory note by observing that Horne 
Tooke considers mr^et to be the same word as harlot, the aspirate being 
changed to £?. 

discoveries /] Hanmer substitutes “ debaucheries ; ” Mr. Collier’s 
Ms, Corrector, “diseolourers” (!). — “Singer, I think, is right in reading 
^ discoverers F but surely ^discoverers^ with the epithet ^ preposterous' * 
can mean nothing but ‘ masculine whores.’ Compare Isaiah Ivii. 8".] 

‘ Th«i hast discovered thyself to another than me.’ ” W. N. Ltsttsom. — * 
Qy. is discoveries^'* the abstract for the concrete 1 see note 142 on Los^ds 
Labours Lost 
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Ther, Do I curse thee ? 

Pair. Why, no, yon ruinous butt; you .whoreson indis- 
tinguishable cur, no. 

Ther. iNol why art thou, then, exasperate, thou idle 
immaterial skein of sleave-silb, thou green sarcenet flap for 
a sore eye, thou tassel of a prodigal's purse, thou ? Ah, 
how the poor world is pestered with such waterflies, — ■ 
diminutives of nature I 

Pair, Out, gall! 

Ther, Finch-egg 1 

Acliil My sweet Patroclus, I am thwarted quite 
From my great purpose in to-morrow's battle. 

Here is a letter from Queen Hecuba ; 

A token from her daughter, my fair love ; 

Both taxing me and'^gaging me to keep 

An oath that I have sworn. I will not break it : 

Fall Greeks ; fail fame ; honour or go or stay ; 

My major vow lies here, this I'll obey. — 

Come, come, Thersites, help to trim my tent ; 

This night in banqueting must all be spent. — 

Away, Patroclus 1 [Mxeu7it Achilles mid Pat^vclus. 

Ther, With too much blood and too little brain, these 
two may run mad; but, if with too much brain and too 
little blood they do, I'll be a curer of madmen. Here's 
Agamemnon, — an honest fellow enough, and one that loves 
quails ; but he has not so much brain as ear-wax : and the 
goodly transformation of Jupiter there, '^his brothei;; the 
bull, — the primitive statue, and oblique memorial of 
cuckolds ; a thrifty shoeing-horn in a chain, hanging at his 
brother's leg, — to what form, but that he is, should wit 
larded with malice, and malice forced with wit, turn him 
to ? To an ass, were nothing ; he is both $,ss and ox : to 
an ox, were nothing ; he is both ox and ass. To be a dog, 
a mule, a cat, a fitchew, a toad, a lizard, fn owl, a puttock, 
or a herring without a roe, I would not care ; but to be 
Menelaus 1 — I would conspire against destiny. Ask me not 

oMquel 1 think ”[wliichHanmer printed]. W^ker’s 

Ofit Exam,, «c., vol. iil p, 203. 
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wliat I would he, if I were not Thersites ; for I care not to 
be the louse of«a lazar, so I were not Menelaus. — Hoy-day! 
spirits and fires ! 

Miter Heotoe, TeoiltjSj Ajax, Agamemnon, Ulysses, IjTestor, 
Menelaus, and Diomedes, with lights, 

Agam.^We g% wrong, we go wrong. 

Ajax, Ho, yonder 'tk; 

There, where we see the lights. 

Meet, I trouble you. 

Ajax, No, not a whit. 

Ulgss. Here comes himself to guide you. 

Re-enter Achilles, 

AcMl. Welcome, brave Hector; welcome, princes all. 
Agam, So now, fair Prince of Troy, I bid good night. 
Ajax commands the guard to tend on you. 

Hect Thanks and good night to the Greeks* general. 

Men, Good night, my lord. 

Hect, Good night, sweet Lord Menelaus. 

Ther. Sweet draught : sweet, quoth *a 1 sweet sink,^^^^^ 
sweet sewer. 

Aehil, Good night and welcome, both at once, to those 
That go or tarry. 

Agam. Good night. [Exeunt Agamemnon and Menelaus. 
Achtl. Old Hestor tarries ; and you too, Diomed, 

Keep Hector company an hour or two. 

Dio, 1 cannot, lord ; I have important business, 

The tide whereof is now. — Good night, great Hector. 

Sect. Give me your hand. 

Ulgss. [aside lo TToilus\ PoUow his torch; he goes to 
Calchas’*tent : 

111 keep you company. 

Tfo, [aside to Ulyss^ Sweet sir, you honour me. 

^eet draught: siveet, quoth ’a/ sweet sinls,'] “Bather, ‘Sweet, 
quoth ’a I sweet draught, sweet sink’ ” Walker’s Grit. Exam,, &c., vol, 
iii. p. 202. 
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Hect. And so, good niglit. 

[Rxit Diomedes ; Ulysses and^Twihis following, 

Aehil, Come, come, enter my tent. 

\fExeunt AeliilleSy Hector, Ajax, and Nestor. 

Ther. That same Diomed's a false-hearted rogue, a most 
unjust knave ; I will no more trust him when he leers than 
I will a serpent when he hisses : he will spend his mouth, 
and promise, like Brahbler the hound ; but^vhen Ife performs, 
astronomers foretell it; It is prodigious, there will come some 
change ; the sun borrows of the moon when Diomed keeps 
his word, I will rather leave to see Hector than not to dog 
him : they say he keeps a Trojan drab, and uses the traitor 
Calchas' tent : I’ll after. — Nothing but lechery ! aU inconti- 
nent varlets ! {Exit 


Scene II. The same. Before Calchas’ tent 
Enter Diomedes. 

Dio. What, are you up here, ho ? speak. 

Cal. {within'l Who calls ? 

Dio. Diomed. — Calchas, I think. Where’s your daughter? 
Cal, {within^ She comes to you. 

Enter Teoilus and Ulysses, at smne distance; after them Thbrsitbs. 
Ulyss. Stand where the torch may not discover us"! 

Enter Cbessida. 

Tro. Cressid comes forth to him. 

Dio. How now, my charge ! 

Cres. Now, my sweet guardian ! — Hark, a word with you. 

[ Whispers. 

Tro. Tea, so familiar ! 

Ulyss. She will sing any man at first sight. 

TJier. And any man may sing her, if he can take her 
cliff ; she’s noted, 

Dio. Will you remember ? 
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Ores, Eemember ! yes. 

Dio, Nay, but do, then ; 

And let your mind be coupled with your words. 

Tro. What should she remember ? 

ZU^ss, List. 

Ores, Sweet honey Greek, tempt me no more to folly. 

Ther, Eogueryl 

Dio, Nay, then, — 

Ores, I’ll tell you what. — 

Dio, Fob, fob I come, tell a pin : you are forsworn. 

Cres, In faith, I cannot ; what would you have me do ? 
Ther, A juggling trick, — to be secretly open. 

Dio, "What did you swear you would bestow on me ? 

Cres, I prithee, do not hold me to mine oath ; 

Bid me do any thing but that, sweet Greek. 

Dio, Good night. 

Tro, Hold, patience I 

Ulyss, How now, Trojan ! 

Cres, Diomed, — 

Dio, No, no, good night : FU be your fool no more. 

Tro. Thy better must. 

Gres, Hark, one word in your ear. 

Tro, 0 plague and madness ! 

Ulyss, You are mov’d, prince ; let us depart, I pray you, 
Lest your displeasure should enlarge itself 
To wrathful terms ; this place is dangerous ; 

The ti&e right deadly ; I beseech you, go. 

Tro. Behold, I pray you ! 

Ulyss, Nay, good my lord, go oS : 

You flow to great distraction ; come, my lord. 

Tro, I pray thee, stay. 

Ulyss. * You have not patience ; come. 

Tro, I pray you, stay ; by hell and all helfs torments, 

I will not speak a word ! 

Dio, And so, good night. 

Gres. Nay, but you part in anger, 

Trg, Doth that grieve thee ? 

0 wither'd truth ! 

Ulyss, Why, how now, lord ! 
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Tro, By Jove, 

I will be patient. 

Cres, Guardian! — why, Greek! 

Dio. Fob, fob 1 adieu ; you palter. 

Ores. In faith, I do not : come hither once again. 

Ulijss. You shake, my lord, at something : will you go ? 
You will break out. 

Tro. She strokes his cheek I 

ITlyss. Come, come. 

Tro. Nay, stay; by Jove, I will not speak a word: 

There is between my will and all offences 
A guard of patience : — stay a little while. 

The7\ How the devil luxury, with his fat rump and 
potato-finger, tickles these together ! Fry, lechery, fry 1 
Dio. But will you, then ? 

Cres. In faith, I will, la ; never trust me else. 

Dio. Give me some token for the surety of it, 

Cres. I’ll fetch you one. * 

TTlyss. You have sworn patience. 

Tro. Fear me not, sweet lord; 

I will not be myself, nor have cognition 
Of what I feel : I am all patience. 


Rerenter Cressida. 

Ther. Now the pledge ; now, now, noYl 
Cres. Here, Diomed, keep this sleeve. 

Tro. 0 beauty ! where is thy faith ? 

Clyss. My lord, — 

Tro. I will be patient; outwardly I will. 

Cres. You look upon that sleeve ; behold it well. — 
He lov’d me — 0 false wench 1 — Give’t me ^gain, 

Dio. Whose was’t ? 

Cres. It is no matter, now I have’t again. 

I will not meet with you to-morrow night : 

I prithee, Diomed, visit me no more. 

Ther. Now she sharpens : — ^well said, whetstone S 
Dio. I shall have it. 

Cres, 


What, this ? 
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Dio. Ay, that. 

Ores. 0 all you gods ! — 0 pretty, pretty pledge i 
Thy master now lies thinking in his bed 
Of thee and me ; and sighs, and takes my glove. 

And gives memorial dainty kisses to it, 

As I kiss thee. — ilTay, do not snatch it from me 
He that takes that doth take my heart withal. 

Dio. I Ifad yoifr heart before, this follows it. 

Tro. I did swear patience. 

Gres. Ton shall not have it, Diomed ; faith, you shall 
not ; 

I’ll give you something else. 

Dio. I will have this : whose was it ? 

Ores. ' ’Xis no matter. 

Dio. Come, tell me whose it was. 

Gres. ’Twas one’s that lov’d me better than you will. 

But, now you have it, take it. 

Dio. Whose was it ? 

Gres. By all Diana’s waiting- women yond. 

And by herself, I will not tell you whose. 

Dio. To-morrow will I wear it on my helm; 

And grieve his spirit that dares not challenge it. 

Tro. Wert thou the devil, and wor’st it on thy horn, 

It should be challeng’d. 

Ores. Well, well, ’tis done, ’tis past; — and yet it is not; 

I will not keep my^word. 

Dio. • Why, then, farewell ; 

Thou never shalt mock Diomed again. 

Ores. You shall not go : — one cannot speak a word, 

But it straight starts you. 

Dio. I do not like this fooling. 

Ther. For I, by Pluto : but that that likes not you pleases 
me best. 

Dio, What, shalfl come? the hour? 

Ores. Ay, come: — -0 Jove! — do come: — I shall be plagu’d. 
Dio. Farewell till then. 


(1®^) Nmi^ do not snatch it from me/] In the old eds. this Is given, 
by mistake, to “ 
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Gres. Good night : I prithee, come. 

[Rxit Diomeths. 

Troilus, farewell 1 one eye yet looks on thee ; 

But with my heart the other eye doth see. 

Ah, poor our sex ! this fault in us I find, 

The error of our eye directs our mind : 

What error leads must err ; 0, then conclude 
Minds sway'd by eyes are full of turpitudd ^ [Exit 
Ther. A proof of strength she could not publish more, 
Unless she said, “ My mind is now turn'd whore.” 

Ulyss. All's done, my lord. 

Tro. It is. 

Ulyss. Why stay we, then ? 

Tro. To make recordation to my soul 
Of every syllable that here was spoke. 

But if I tell how these two did co-act, 

Shall I not lie in publishing a truth ? 

Sith yet there is a credence in my heart, 

An esperance so obstinately strong, 

That doth invert th' attest of eyes and ears ; 

As if those organs had deceptious functions, 

Created only to calumniate. 

Was Cressid here ? 

Ulyss. I cannot conjure, Trojan. 

Tro. She was not, sure. 

Ulyss. Most sure she was. 

Tro. Why, my negation hath no taste of madness#- 
Ulyss. Nor mine, my lord : Cressid was here but now. 
Tro. Let it not be believ’d for womanhood ! 

Think, we had mothers ; do not give advantage 
To stubborn critics, — apt, without a theme, 

For depravation, — to square the general ses 
By Cressid’s rule : rather think this not Cressid. 

Ulyss. What hath she done, prince,^ that can soil our 
mothers ? 

Tiv. nothing at all, unless that this were she. 

Ther, Will he swagger himself out on’s own eyes ? 

Tro. This she ? no, this is Diomed’s Cressida : 

If beauty have a soul, this is not she ; 
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If souls guide vows, if tows be sanctimonies. 

If sanctimony be*the gods’ delight. 

If there be rule in unity itself. 

This is not she. 0 madness of discourse, 

That cause sets up with and against itself! 

Bi"fold authority ! where reason can revolt 
Without perdition, and loss assume all reason 
Without re^lt: Ais is, and is not, Cressid ! 

Within my soul there doth conduce a fight 
Of this strange nature, that a thing inseparate 
Divides more wider than the sky and earth ; 

And yet the spacious breadth of this division 
Admits no orifex for a point, as subtle 
As Ariachne’s^^®^^ broken woof, to enter, # 

Instance, 0 instance ! strong as Pluto’s gates ; 

Cressid is mine, tied with the bonds of heaven : 
Instance, 0 instance ! strong as heaven itself ; 

The bonds of heaven are slipp’d, dissolv’d, and loos’d ; 
And with another knot, five-finger-tied. 

The fractions of her faith, orts of her love, 

The fragments, scraps, the bits, and greasy relics 
Of her o’er-eaten faith, are bound to Diomed. 

UJ^ss. May worthy Troilus be but half attach’d 
With that which here his passion doth express ? 

Tro. Ay, Greek ; and that shall be divulged well 
In characters as red as Mars his heart 
Inflam’d with Venus : never did young man fancy 


(15 5) conduce] This veiy doubtfal reading was altered to ** commence ” 
bj Eowe. 

^ Anachne^s] So the folio. — The quarto has ‘‘ Ariaclina’s ” and 
(in soiiie copies) ‘^AriathnaU” — There seems to be little doubt that 
Shakespeare wrote tke name incorrectly 

TAe fractions of her faith 
. . • . . . 

Of her o*er-ea£en faith^] 

*^Qu. ^o^er-eaten truth’ or Hroth’ f” Walker's Crit dec., vol. i 

p. 298. 

May worthy Troilus he but half attached] So Walker : see his 
Shalmpmre’s Versifcatio% &C.5 jj. 165, and his Or it. Exam., &c., vol ii, 
p. 261. — The old eds. omit (which omis'sion makes Troilus''' — 

what it never is in Shake&|)eare — a trisyllable). 
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Witli so eternal and so fix’d a soul. 

Hark, Greek : — as much as I do Gressid 
So much by weight hate I her Diomed : 

That sleeve is mine that hell bear on his helm ; 

Were it a casque compos’d by Vulcan’s skill, 

My sword should bite it: not the dreadful spout, 

Which shipmen do the hurricano call, 

Constring’d in mass by the almighty sun, 

Shall dizzy with more clamour If ep tune’s ear 
In his descent than shall my prompted sword 
Falling on Diomed. 

Ther. He’ll tickle it for his concupy. 

Tro. 0 Gressid ! 0 false Gressid ! false, false, false ! 

Let all untruths stand by thy stained name, 

And they’ll seem glorious. 

Ulyss. 0, contain yourself ; 

Your passion draws ears hither. 

Entei^ ^NBAS. 

JS7ie, I have been seeking you this hour, my lord : 
Hector, by this, is arming him in Troy ; 

Ajax, your guard, stays to conduct you home. 

Tro. Have with you, prince. — My courteous lord, adieu. — 
Farewell, revolted fair ! — and, Diomed, 

Stand fast, and wear a castle on thy head ! 

Ulyss. I’ll bring you to the gates. 

Tro. Accept distracted thanks. 

{Exeunt Troilus, JSneas, and Ulysses. 

Then Would I could meet that rogue Diomed 1 I would 
croak like a raven; I would .bode, I would bode. Patroclus 
will give me anything for the intelligence oi this whore : the 
parrot will not do more for an almond than he for a commo- 
dious drab. Lechery, lechery ; still, wars and lechery ; no- 
thing else holds fashion : a burning devil take them ! [ Exit 

0^7) as much as I do Cressid lore,] The quarto has as much Ido 
Gressid hue/' &c.; the folio, “css much I doe Cressicla loue/^ te.; the 
second folio, “as much as I doe Cressicla love/^ Mr. W. N. Lettsom 
would read much as I did Cressid level 
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Scene III. Troy, Before Peiam’s palace. 

Enter Hectoe and Andeomache. 

And, When was my lord so much ungently temper’d, 
To stop his ears against admonishment ? 

Unarm, u*^arm, iiwid do not fight to-day. 

Eect, You train me to ofiend you ; get you in : 

By all the everlasting gods, 111 go ! 

And. My dreams will, sure, prove ominous to-day.d^^^ 
Sect No more, I say. 

Enter Cassanbea. 

Where is my brother Hector ? 

And, Here, sister; arm’d, and bloody in intent. 

Consort with me in loud and dear petition, 

Pursue we him on knees ; for I have dream’d 

Of bloody turbulence, and this whole night 

Hath nothing been but shapes and forms of slaughter. 

Cols, 0, it is true. 

Eect, Ho ! bid my trumpet sound ! 

Cas, No notes of sally, for the heavens, sweet brother. 
Eect, Be gone, I say : the gods have heard me swear. 
Cas. The gods are deaf to hot and peevish vows : 

They are polluted offerings, more abhorr’d 
Than spotted livers in the sacrifice. 

And. 0, be persuaded 1 do not count it holy 
To hurt by being just : it is as lawful. 

For we would give much, to use violent thefts. 

And rob in the behalf of charity.^^®®^ 

(iss) toAay] The old eds. have “jfo the day^’ (of which Malone and 
others approve !). ** 

And. 0, le persuaded / do not count it holy 
To hurt by being just : it is as lawful, 
for we would give much, to use violent thefts, 

And rob in the behalf of charity.'] 

m * 

The last three lines are not in the quarto ; the compositor’s eye,” as 
Malone observes, '^having probably passed over them; in consequence 
VOL. YL H 
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Gas. It is the purpose tliat makes strong the vow ; 
But vows to every purpose must not hold : ^ 

Unarm, sweet Hector. 

ffect. Hold you still, T say ; 

Mine honour keeps the weather of my i'ate : 

Life every man holds dear ; but the bra\^e man 
Holds honour far more precious-dear than 


Enter Tuoilus. 

How now, young man ! mean’st thou to fight to-day ? 

A 7 id. Cassandra, call my father to persuade. 

[Exit Cassandra. 

Sect. No, faith, young Troilus ; doff thy harness, youth ; 
I am to-day f the "vein of chivalry 1 
Let grow thy sinews tiU their knots be strong, 

And tempt not yet the brushes of the war. 

Unarm thee, go ; and doubt thou not, brave boy, 

111 stand to-day for thee, and me, and Troy. 

To^o. Brother, you have a vice of mercy in you, 

Which better fits a Hon than a man. 

of which the next speech of Cassandra is in that copy given to A.ntlro^ 
mache, and joined with the first line of this.^’ — The folio has 

“ And. 0 he perswaded, doe not count it hohjj 
To hna U’ 'h‘rs}[i iust; it is as lawfull: 

For v:c ironi'i count gitie much to as violent thefts, 

A 7 id rob in the behalf e of charitiej ^ — , 

In the third line I adopt the emendation of Tyrwhiit, who no doubt 
is right in saying that the word “count” crept in from the preceding 
line hut one. — The more recent attempts to mend the passage are not 
worth considering. — Mr. Knight and Mr. Collier, who give each a new 
alteration, object to the expression introduced by Tyrwhitt, thefts f 

calling it “clearly not Shakespearian” and “awkward.” If certainly 
does not occur elsewhere in Shakespeare i hut Middleton (no mean 
master of language) has * 

“Is it' enough to use adulterous thefts,” &c. 

Women beware Women,— Works, iv. 621, eel. Dyce. 

(1^0) Life every man holds dear ; but the brave man 
IloCds honour far more precious-dear than life.'] 

The old eds. have “ hut the deere manf &c.- — “Ko, other word than 

'5rai7fi’_will fit the sentence; and so Pope, and all following editors, 
read, till Johnson (I think it was he) restored dearT Walke?s Crit 
Exam., &c., vol. i. p. 294. 
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Meet. What vice is that, good Troilus ? chide me for it. 
Tro. When rijany times the captive Grecians 
Even in the fan and wind of your fair sword. 

Yon bid them rise, and live. 

Meet 0, 'tis fair 

Tfo, FooFs play, by heaven, Hector. 

Hed. How now ! how now ! 

Tto. For the love of all the gods. 

Let’s leave the hermit pity with our mothers ; 

And when we have oiir aniiours buckled on, 

veiiomkl vengeance ride upon our swords, 

Spur them to rutliful work, rein them from ruth.^^^‘^^ 

Eect. Fie, savage, fie ! 

Tto. . Hector, then ’tis wars. 

Ucd. Troilus, I would not have you fight to-day 
Fro. Who should withhold me ? 

Hot fate, obedience, nor the hand of Mars 
Beckoning with fier}^ truncheon my retire ; 

Hot Priamiis and Hecuba on knees, 

Their eyes o’ergallfed with recourse of tears ; 

Hor you, my brother, with your true sword drrnvn, 

Oppos’d to hinder me, should stop my way, 

But by my ruin. 


many times the captive Greciems fall, 

You hid them- rise, and live.l 

The old*ed.s. have “ the captim Grecian falls,” &c. 

Even in the fan and wmd of your fair sivord, 

Ilect. 0, ^tis fair play.] 

Walker {Grit. Exam., &c., vol. i. p. 298) observes ; [in the first 

of these lines] has a specious look ; hut is quite out of place. Bead 
^fierce; ^ faire--fierce oAfeirce.^^ — Is the true reading “ fell sioord ” f Com- 
pare Mamletf act ii. sc. 2 ; 

* 

But vith the whiif and wind of his fed sword 
Th’ liiinervhd father falls.” 

(^® 2 ) h£r. W. H Lettsom would read “ Then and rightly, I 

suspect 

(1U4) ^thful work, rein them from ruth.] Walker {Grit, Ewam.^ &c., 
vol. i. p. 299) coijjectures deathfui worhf &c. 

Eectorfj hir. W. X. Lettsom proposes “Hay, HectorJ^ 
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Ee-enten Cassandra and Pria^l 

f 

Gas, Lay hold upon Mm, Priam, hold him 
He is thy crutch ; now if thou lose thy stay, 

Thou on him leaning, and all Troy on thee, 

Pall all together. 

Pri. Come, Hector, come, go hack 

Thy wife hath dream’d ; thy mother hath £ad visions ; 
Cassandra doth foresee ; and I myself 
Am like a prophet suddenly enrapt, 

To tell thee that this day is ominous : 

Therefore, come back. 

Meet. -^neas is a-field ; 

And I do stand engag’d to many Greeks, 

Even in the faith of valour, to appear 
This morning to them. 

Pri Ay, but thou shalt not go. 

HecL I must not break my faith. 

You know me dutiful ; therefore, dear sir, 

Let me not shame respect ; but give me leave 
To take that course by your consent and voice, 

Which you do here forbid me, royal Priam. 

Gas.' 0 Priam, yield not to Mm ! 

And. Do not, dear father. 

Meet Andromache, I am offended with you : 

Upon the love you bear me, get you in. ^[Pxit And7vmache, 
Pro, This foolish, dreaming, superstitious girl "" 

Makes all these bodements. 

Gas, 0, farewell, dear Hector ! 

Look, how thou diest ! look, how thy eye turns pale 1 
Look, how thy wounds do bleed at many vents ! 

Hark, how Troy roars ! how Hecuba cries (5ut ! 

How poor Andromache shrills her dolours forth I 
Behold, distraction, frenzy, and amazement. 

Like witless antics, one another meet, 

And all cry Hector ! Hector’s dead 1 ” 0 Hector I 

Lay hold upon Mm, Priam, hold him fast:] Walkw (Cnt 
Emm,, te, ?ol. i. p. 299) would read “ Lay hand upon kin^^ 
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Tto. Away ! away ! 

Gas, Farewell : — yet, soft ! — Hector, I take my leave : 
Thou dost thyself and all our Troy deceive. [Exit, 

Meet. You are amaz’d, my liege, at her exclaim : 

Go in, and cheer the town : we’ll forth and fight; 

Do deeds worth praise, and tell you them at night. 

Pri, F^reweiy the gods with safety stand about thee I 

[Exeunt scvercdly Priam and Sector. Alarims. 

Tto. They’re at it, hark ! — Proud Diomed, believe, 

I come to lose my arm, or win my sleeve. 

As Troilus is going out, enter f Torn the oilier side Pandarus. 

Pan, Do you hear, my lord ? do you hear ? 

Tto, What now ? 

Pan, Here’s a letter come from yond poor girl. 

[Gives letter, 

Tto. Let me read. 

Pan, A whoreson tisick, a whoreson rascally tisick so 
troubles me, and the foolish fortune of this girl ; and what 
one thing, what another, that I shall leave you one 0’ th’s 
days : and I have a rheum in mine eyes too ; and such an 
ache in my bones, that, unless a man were cursed, I cannot 
tell what to think on’t. — What says she there ? 

Tto. Words, words, mere words, no matter from the heart ; 
Th’ effect doth operate another way. — [I'earing the letter. 
Go, wind, to wind, there turn and change together. — 

My love with words and errors still she feeds ; 

But edifies another with her deeds. [Exeunt severally. 

But edifies another with her deeds.l After this line the folio has 

“ Baud', Why, but heare you ? 

Troy. Hence brother lackie ; ignomie and shame 
Pursue tliy life, and line aye with thy name. 

A Lamm, Esomnifi — 

**The two last lines (with a similar introduction by Pan darns [and 
“ hrdker rightly substituted for “ brother ”] ) are also found just before 
the close of the play : they cannot be rightly inserted in both places, 
and a^they seem to come in with at least equal propriety, and with the 
correction of a misprint, subsequently, we have given them in that place, 
and omitted them here.’^ Collier.— -B ut Walker, differing wholly from 
Mr. Collier, observes ; This is the proper place for these two speeches ; 
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Scene IV. Plains htween Troy and the Grecia^i eamj'). 

Alarums : exoursionsm Enter Thebsites, 

Tiler. iJow tliey are clapper-clawing one another ; 111 go 
look on. That dissembling abominable varlet, Diomed, has 
got that same scurvy doting foolish young knave’s sleeve of 
Troy there in his helm : I would fain see them meet ; that 
that same young Trojan ass, that loves the whore there, 
might send that Greekish whoremasterly villain, with the 
sleeve, back to the dissembling luxurious drab of a sleeveless 
errand. O’ the t’other side, the policy of those crafty swear- 
ing(^®®) rascals — tha? stale old mouse-eaten dry cheese, Festor,- 
and that same dog-fox, Ulysses — is not proved worth a 
blackberry : — they set me up, in policy, that mongrel cur, 
Ajax, against that dog of as bad a kind, Achilles : and now 
is the cur Ajax prouder than the cur Achilles, and will not 
arm to-day; whereupon the Grecians begin to proclaim 
barbarism, and policy grows into an ill opinion. — Soft ! here 
comes sleeve, and t’other. 


Enter Diombdes, Troilxjs following. 

Tro. Fly not ; for shouldst thou take the river Styx, 
I would swim after. 


for without them the scene ends abruptly: and, on the other hand, the 
concluding lines of Troilus’s speech, v. lo, — 

‘ Strike a free march to Troy ! — with comfort go : 

Hope of revenge shall hide our imvard woe, — 

are evidently the concluding lines of the play itself : the nhud of the 
reader is fully satisfied, and any thing additional sounds like an imper- 
tinence and obtrusion, — an extra note after the harmony is complete{L 
Besides, after what had passed, is it conceivable that Paiiclams’s disgrace 
should have been put off to the end of the pla.y ? Pandariis’s epilogue 
must, therefore, be an interpolation. (Since I wrote this, I have dis- 
covered that Steevens also thought that the play ended here.) Perhaps 
the words from ‘.1 gof^-dly medicine^ to ^painted doths^ ouglit to be added 
to ihe en -1 uf v. 3. Tnodus strikes Paialauus, ur ]>ushes Mill violently 
from him/’ Cric, &c., vol. iii. v. 203. 

(f'f .'ivsetirincjl Theobald substituted “sneering.” 

The old eds. have “begam” 
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' Dio. TIioil dost miscall retire : 

I do not fly; biJt advantageous care 
Witlidrew me from the odds of multitude ; 

Ha%' e at thee ! 

TJier. Hold thy whore, Grecian! — ^now for thy whore, 
Trojan ! — now the sleeve ! now the sleeveless 

lExeunt Troilus and Diomedes, fighting. 

Enter Hectok. 

Sect. What art thou, Greek ? art thou for Hector’s match ? 
Art thou of blood and honour ? 

Ther. Ho, no, — I am a rascal ; a scurvy railing knave ; a 
very filthy rogue. 

Sect. I do believe thee ; — live. [Exit 

Then. God-a-mercy, that thou wilt believe me; but a 
plague break thy neck for frighting me ! — What’s become 
of the wenching rogues ? I think they have swallowed one 
another: I would laugh at that miracle: — yet, in a sort, 
lechery eats itself. Ill seek them. [Exit. 


Scene V. Another part of the plains. 

Enter Diomedes and a Servant. 

Dio. Go, go, my servant, take thou Troilus’ horse ; 
Present the fair sf eed to my lady Cressid : 

Fellow, commend my service to her beauty ; 

Tell her I have chastislP^'^^1 the amorous Trojan, 

And am her knight hy proof. 

Ser% I go, my lord. \ExiL 

Enter Agaiiemnon. 

Agam. Eenew,^ renew I The fierce Polydanias 
Hath beat down Menon : bastard Margarelon 

the sleemiessl} So Mr. Collier’s Ms. Corrector. — ^The old eds. 
have ^ the sleeiie.” 

I ham ckastishlj Walker (Or it. Exam., &c,, vol. iu. p. 8) wunki 
read chastised.’’ — See note 140 on Die Tenv^est, 
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Hath Borens prisoner, 

And stands colossns-wise, waving his beam/ 

Upon the pashed corses of the kings 
Epistrophiis and Cedius : Polyxenes is slain ; 
Amphimachns and Thoas deadly hurt ; 

Patroclns ta’en or slain ; and Palamedes 
Sore hurt and bruiskl: the dreadful Sagittary 
Appals our numbers : — haste we, Diomed, 

To reinforcement, or we perish all. 

Miter Uestoe. 

Mst Go, bear Patroclns' body to Achilles ; 

And bid the snail-pac'd Ajax arm for shame. — 

There is a thousancj. Hectors in the field: 

Now here he fights on Galathe his horse, 

And there lacks work ; anon he's there afoot, 

And there they fly or die, like scalM sculls 
Before the belching whale ; then is he yonder, 

And there the strawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 

Fall down before him, like the mower's swath : 

Here, there, and every w'here, he leaves and' takes ; 
Dexterity so obeying appetite, 

That what he will he does ; and does so much, 

That proof is call'd impossibility. 

Miter Ulysses. 

Zflyss. 0, courage, courage, princes ! great Achilles'" 

Is arming, weeping, cursing, vowing vengeance : 
Patroclus' wounds have rous'd his drowsy blood, 

Together with his mangled Myrmidons, 

That noseless, liaiidless, hack'd and chipp'd, come to him^ 
Crying on Hector. Ajax hath lost a friend,* 

And foams at mouth, and he is arm'd and at it, 

Eoaring for Troilus ; who hath done to-daj 
Mad and fantastic execution ; 

Engaging and redeeming of himself, 

With such a careless force and forceless care, 

As if that luck, in very spite of cunning, 

Ba.dG him win all. 
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Dnter Ajax. 

Ajax, Troilus 1 thou coward Troilus 1 [Hxit 

Dio, Ay, there, there. 

Nest So, so, we draw together. 

Enter Achilles. 

AeML Where is this Hector ? — 

Come, come, thou boy-queller, show thy face 
Know what it is to meet Achilles angry : — 

Hector 1 where's Hector ? I will none but Hector. {Exeunt 


Scene VI. AmtJier part of the plains. 
Enter Ajax. 

Ajojx, Troilus, thou coward Troilus, show thy head I 


Enter Diomedes. 

Dio. Troilus, I say ! where's Troilus ? 

Ajax. What wouldst thou ? 

Dio. I would correct him. 

Ajax. Were I the general, thou shouldst have my office 
Ere that correction.- — Troilus, I say ! what, Troilus ! 

■» 

E?iter Teoilus. 

Tro. 0 traitor Diomed ! — turn thy false face, thou traitor, 
And pay the^^"^*^^ life thou ow'st me for my horse 1 
Dio. Ha, art thou there ? 

Ajax. Ill fight with him alone : stand, Diomed. 

Dio. He is my prize ; I wiU not look 

Tro. Come, both you cogging Greeks ; have at you both 1 

{Exemitj fighting. 


show thy face ;] Qy " and show thy face ? 
tke] The old eds. have ‘Hhy.” 

I will not look ^^That is (as we should now speak), I will 

not be a looker~o 7 i.^' Malone.— See note 121 on The JVinter^s Tale, 
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Enter Hectoe. 

Meet Yea, Troilus ? 0, well fought, my youngest brother ! 


E 7 iter Aohilles. 

AchiL Now do I see thee, ha ! — have at^thee, Ifector 1 
Meet Pause, if thou wilt. 

AcMh I do disdain thy courtesy, proud Trojan : 

Be happy that my arms are out of use': 

My rest and negligence befriend thee now, 

But thou anon shalt hear of me again ; 

Till when, go seek 4hy fortune. [Exit, 

Meet Fare thee well : — 

I would have been much more a fresher 
Had I expected thee. 

Eerentm * Teoilus. 

How now, my brother ! 

Tro. Ajax hath ta'en JSneas : shall it be ? 

Ho, by the flame of yonder glorious heaven. 

He shall not carry him ; 111 be ta’en too. 

Or bring him off : — fate, hear me what I say 1 
I reck not though I end my life to-day. . [Exit 


Enter one in surruptuous armour. 

Meet Stand, stand, thou Greek; thou art a goodly mark: — 
No ? wilt thou not ? — I like thy armour well ; - 
111 frush it, and unlock the rivets all, 

But rU be master of it: — wilt thou not, J3east, abide ? 

Why, then fly on, I’ll himt thee for thy hide. [Exeunt 

I wcmld have been much more a fresher man^ “ Qu. * a much 

more fresher man' 1 ” Walker's Grit, Emm.^ &c., vol ii. p. 248. 
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Scene VII. Another part of the plains. 

Enter Achilles with Myrmidons. 

Achil Come here about me, yon my Myrmidons ; 

Mark wbaS I say? Attend me where I wheel : 

Strike not a stroke, but keep yourselves in breatli : 

And when I have the bloody Hector found, 

Empale him with your weapons round about ; 

In fellest manner execute your aims.^^’^®^ 

Follow me, sirs, and my proceedings eye : — 

It is decreed Hector the great must die. » \Ex6mt 


Enter Menelaus and Paris, fighting ; then Thersites. 

Ther, The cuckold and the cuckold-maker are at it. — 
How, bull! now, dog! ’Loo, Paris, ’loo! now my double- 
henned sparrow ! ’loo, Paris, ’loo ! — The bull has the game : 
— ware horns, ho ! {Exeimt Paris and Memlans. 


Enter Margarelon, 

Mar. Turn, slave, and fight. 

Ther, What art thou ? 

Mm\ A bastard son of Priam’s. 

Ther. I am a bastard too ; I love bastards : I am a bastard 
begot, bastard instructed, bastard in mind, bastard in valour, 
in every thing illegitimate. One bear wiU not bite another, 
and wherefore should one bastard ? Take heed, the quarrel’s 
most ominous to us : if the son of a whore fight for a whore, 
he temp>t3 judgment : farewell, bastard. {Exit 

Mar, The devil take thee, coward ! {Exit 

aims,} “ So,” says Mr. Collier, tbe 4to belonging to the Duke 
of Devonshire. . . . This slight variation, in the copies [some copies 
having ‘■"aniies,^ and the folio ‘arme^] makes clear a passage which gave 
the comramtatOTS some troiibU; ” Mr. Collier evidently not knowing that 
here Capell printed awn.?/’ 
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Scene VIII. Another part of the plains. 

Enter Hector. 

Hect. Most putrefied core, so fair withoiji, 

Thy goodly armour thus hath cost thy life. 

How is my day’s work done ; TU take good breath : 

Rest, sword ; thou hast thy fill of blood and death. 

{Puts off his helmet, and hangs his shield behind him. 


Enter Achilles and Myrmidons. 

Aehil. Look, Hector, how the sun begins to set ; 

How ugly night comes breathing at his heels : 

Even with the vail and darkening of the sun, 

To close the day up, Hector’s life is done. 

Sect I am unarm’d ; forgo this vantage, Greek, 

Aehil. Strike, fellows, strike ; this is the man I seek. 

{Hector falls. 

So, Ilion, fall thou nest! now, Troy,. sink down! 

Here lies thy heart, thy sinews, and thy bone. — 

On, Myrmidons ; and cry you all amain, 

"Achilles hath the mighty Hector slain.”— [M retreat sounded. 
Hark 1 a retire upon our Grecian part. 

Myr. The Trojan trumpets sound the like, my lord. 

Aehil. The dragon wing of night o’erspreads the earth, 
And, sticlder-like, the armies separates. 

My half-supp’d sword, that frankly would have fed. 

Pleas’d with this dainty bait,^^'^^ thus goes to bed. 

[Sheathes his sword. 

Come, tie his body to my horse’s tail ; 

Along the field I will the Trojan trail. [Eteunt. 

haiiy] So the quarto meauiiig, of course, refreshment). 

—The folio has “ hed ; ” for which nonsense the editor of the second 
folio (who most probably never looked into the quarto) substituted 
&c. : the two later folios have “bit.” 
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Scene IX. Another jpart of the plains. 

Enter Agaiiemnon, AjaXj Menblaus, Xestoe, Diomedes, and 
others^ marching, Shouts within, 

Agam, Hark 1 hark 1 what shout is that ? 

Nest. P#ace, cl#ams 1 

[ Withinl Achilles ! Achilles ! Hector’s slain ! Achilles ! 
Dio, The bruit is, Hector’s slain, and by Achilles. 

Ajax. If it be so, yet bragless let it, be ; 

Great Hector was a man as good as he. 

Agam, March patiently along : — ^let one be sent 
To pray Achilles see us at our tent. — 

If in his^^^®^ death the gods have us befriended, 

Great Troy is ours, and our sharp -wars are^ ended. 

\Exennt, marching. 


Scene X. Another part of the plains. 

Enter JilNEAS and Trojans. 

JEne. Stand, ho ! yet are we masters of the field : 

Never go home ; here starve we out the night. 

Enter Troieus. 

Tro. Hector is slain. 

All. Hector ! — the gods forbid ! 

Tqv. He’s dead ; and at the murderer’s horse’s tail, 

In beastly sort, dragg’d through the shameful field. — 

Frown on, you heavens, effect your rage with speed I 
Sit, gods, upon your thrones, and smite all Troy 

(U8) kisj Mr. W. X. Lettsom conjectures *HMs. 

smite all Trog^ &c.] So Hanmer (whose punctuation is, 

“ smite all Troy 

I sag at once; let your hrief glagues he mercy ^ &c.). — 

The old eds. have “ smile at Troy^^ &c. (In King Memry F. act ii. sc. i, 
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I say, at once let your brief plagues be mercy, 

And linger not our sure destructions on ! f 
j^ne. My lord, you do discomfort all the host. 

Tfo, You understand me not that tell me so ; 

I do not speak of flight, of fear, of death ; 

But dare all imminence that gods and men 
Address their dangers in. Hector is gone : 

Who shall tell Priam so, or Hecuba ? 

Let him that will a screech-owl aye be calFd, 

Go into Troy, and say there Hector s dead : ” 

There is a word will Priam turn to stone ; 

Make wells and Hiobes of the maids and wives, 

Cold statues of the youth ; and, in a word, 

Scare Troy out of jtself. But, march away : 

Hector is dead ; there is no more to say. 

Stay yet. — You vile abominable tents, 

Thus proudly pight upon our Phrygian plains, 

Let Titan rise as early as he dare, 

ril through and through you! — and, thou great-sizM 
coward, 

Fo space of earth shall sunder om* two hates : 

111 haunt thee lilie a wicked conscience still, 

That mouldeth goblins swift as frenzy thoughts. — 

Strike a free march to Troy 1 — with comfort go: 

Hope of revenge shall hide our inward woe. 

\JExmnt AJneas and Trojans, 


vol. iv, p. 430, we have had smites ” misprinted “ smiles : ” in Curio- 

act i. sc. i, the folio has wold al the rest wer so and in note 
141 oi\ tlie ]»rc^PTit ]day is a quotation from a masque by Cbapniaii'in 
whicli is spelt “ AL*” a spelling that might easily be corrupted 
into ‘‘At'' ])y a sciibe or compositor.) — Mr. W, N. Lettsonx (Preface to 
Walker’s Crit. Bxam,^ &c., p. xxiii.) observes ; “ no doubt, is 

nonsense, and the words ‘I say at once’ are awkward, whether we take 
them xvith xvhat goes before, or v.dih what comes after. Perhaps we 
might reasonably read, partly wiih- Ilannier, 

‘ Sit, gods, upon your thrones, and smite all Troy, 

• Ayj slay at once ; let,’ &c. 

b 4 y’ is almost always spelt ‘2’ in the old copies.” 

pso) f-rQnzy thoughts, — ] The old eds. have “ frieiizes {and frensies) 
thoughts^ 

Strike a free marc\ &c.] See note 167. 
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As Tkoilus is going out, enter, from the other side, Pandarus. 

Fan, But heaf you, hear yon ! 

Tro. Hence, broker-lackey 1 ignomy and shame 
Pursue thy life, and live aye with thy name ! -{Exit, 

Pan. A goodly medicine for my aching bones ! — 

0 world ! world 1 world ! thus is the poor agent despised ! 0 
traitors an^ bawds, how earnestly are you set a-vrork, and 
how ill requited f why should our endeavour be so loved, 
and the perforniaiice so loathed ? what verse for it ? what 
instance for it ? — Let me see : — 

Full merrily the humble-bee doth sing, 

Till he hath lost his honey and his sting ; 

And being once subdukl in armed tail, 

Sweet honey and sweet notes together fail. — 

Good traders in the flesh, set this in your painted cloths. 

As many as be here of pander's hall, 

Your eyes, half out, 'weep out at Pandar's fall ; 

Or if you cannot weep, yet give some groans, 

Though not for me, yet for your aching bones. 

Brethren and sisters of the hold-door trade, 

Some two months hence my will shall here be made : 

It should be now, but that my fear is this, — 

Some gallkl goose of Winchester would hiss : 

Till then I’ll sweat, and seek about for eases ; 

And at that time bequeath you my diseases. [Exit. 

• 

( 1 ^ 2 ) Some galUd goose of Winchester] See Glossary in ‘‘ Winchester 
gooseA — Coniineiiting on these ' words, in the second edition of his 
Shahesimre, 1858, Mr. Collier goes out of his way to tax me with error, 
as follows ; The ordinary term for a victim to sharpers and persons of 
that class, in the time of Shakespeare and afterwards, was, as every body 
knows, ,gulL See a passage in Middleton’s ^ Michaelmas Term/ A. iii 
sc. 4 (Works hy Dyce, i. 477), in which, by an odd blunder, a usurer is 
called a * gull ’ instead of a gall : the person so designated was the gall and 
annoyance, not Hlie gufll of the ciiy.’'” What an ^‘odd blunder” Mr. 
Collier hiinself coininits liere 1 The passage is; must tell you this, 
you have fell into the Lamls of a most merciless devourer, the y&rj gull 
a’ the city, &c. and the context devourer” proves that is 

perfectly right The fol loving extract from Todd’s Johnso 7 i^s Bictionarg 
is part culiirly recoil unended to the notice of Mr. Collier ; ‘‘Gulu — 3. 
A sea-bird fiuraus. Probably from gulo, as the bird is a voracious 
feerler]:' 




CORIOLAl^TJS. 




( Igl ) 


COKIOLAJfUS. 

Fikst printed in tlie folio of 1623. — It is proved by the style to have been 
one of the author’s latest conijjositious : according to Malone, it was written 
in 1610, — Ils'orth’s Phdftrch (translated from the French of Amiot) supxilied 
Shakespeare with the incidents, and indeed with much of the wording, of 
this tragedy. 



DEAMATIS PERSONS. 


Caius ]\fARCius, afterwards Caius Margius Coriolanus, 
a noble Roman. 

Titus Lartius- ; 

COMINIUS, 

Menenius Agpjppa, friend to Coriolanns. 

SiCINIUS Vblutus, 


I generals against the 


V olscians. 


I tribunes of the people. 


Junius Brutus, 

Young Maecius, son to Coriolanns. 
A Roman Herald. 


Tullus Aufibius, general of the Volseians. 
Lieutenant to Auiklius, 

Consx>irators witii Auhdius. 

A Citizen of Antimn. 

Two Volscian Guards, 


Volumnia, mother to Coriolanns. 
Viegilia, wife to Coriolanns. 
Valeria, friend to Yiigilia. 
Gentlewoman attending on Virgilia. 


Roman and Volscian Senators, Patricians, ^Ediles, Lictors, Soldiers, 
Citizens, Messengers, Servants to Aufidius, and other Attendants. 

Scene — Partly Borne and its neighbourhood ; partly Corioli and its 
neighbourhood ; and partly Antium. 



GOEIOLAlS'Ua 


ACT L 

SCEKE I. Borne, A streets 

Enter a cornpany of mutinous Citizens, with staves^ chihs, and other 

weapons. 

First Oil Before we proceed any further, hear me speak. 
Gifmns, Speak, speak. 

First Git. You are all resolved rather to die than to 
famish ? 

Oitizens. Eesolved, resolved. 

First Git, First, you know Cains Marcius is chief enemy 
to the people. 

Gitizens, We know*t, we know't. 

First Git, Let us. kill him, and well have corn at our own 
price. a verdict ? 

Gitizens, ITo more talking onl; let it be done: away, 

away ! 

Bee. Git. One word, good citizens. 

First Git We are accounted poor citizens; the patricians, 
good. What authority surfeits on would relieve us : if they 
would yield us hut the superfluity, while it were wholesome, 
we might guess they relieved us humanely ; but they think 
we are too dear : the leanness that afflicts us, the object^^^ of 
our misery, is as an inventory to particularize their abun- 
dance ; our sufferance is a gain to them. — Let us revenge 


O object] Mr. Collier^ Ms. Corrector substitutes abjectness,' 
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this with our pikes, ere we become rakes : for the gods know 
I speak this in hunger for bread, not in thfrst lor revenge. 

Sec, Cit Would you proceed especially against Cains 
Marcins ? 

Citizens. Against him first .4^^ he’s a very dog to the com- 
monalty. 

Sec. Cit. Consider you what services he^has cjone for his 
country ? 

First Cit. Very well ; and could be content to give him 
good report for’t, but that he pays himself -with being proud. 

Sec. Git Hay, but speak not maliciously. 

First Cit. I say unto you, what lie hath done famously, 
he did it to that end : though soft-conscienced men can be 
content to say it ^tas for his country, he did it to please his 
mother, and to be partly proud; which he is, even to the 
altitude of his virtue. 

Sec. Cit. Wiiat he cannot help in his nature, you account 
a vice in him. You must in no way say he is covetous. 

First Git. If I must not, I need not be barren of accu- 
sations; he hath faults, with surplus, to tire in re])etition. 
[Shouts ioitliini\ What shouts are these ? The other side o’ 
the city is risen : why stay we prating here ? to the Capitol ! 

Citizens. Come, come. 

First Git. Soft ! who comes here ? 

Sec. Git. Worthy Menenius Agrippa; one that hath al- 
ways loved the people. 

First Git. He’s one honest enough: would all the rest 
were so ! 


Enter Menenius Ageippa. 

Men. What work’s, my countrymen, in hand ? wliore go you 
With bats and clubs? the matter ? speak, *I pray you. 


0, himjir^t^ &c.] Malone thinks that this speech (which in 

the folio has the prefix ought to he assigned to the First Cit i sen. 

(®) Nay^ hut sinak not nialicmidy.] The folio gives this speech to 


(h ^arthj\ Mr. Staunton conjectures ‘^portly Mr. W. N. Lettsom, 
''pertly,” i.e. openly, clearly.— (Haniiier prints ‘'Ae did it to please his 
mother, and partly to he proud;'' Capell, " he did it partly to plomo his 
mother, aiid to he p^roud.") 
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First Git. Our business^®^ is not unknown to the senate ; 
they have had iakling, this fortnight, what we intend to do, 
which now well show ’em in deeds. ' They say poor suitors 
have strong breaths : they shall know we have strong arms 
too. 

lien. Why, masters, my good friends, mine honest neigh- 
bours, 

Will you undo j^urselves ? 

Fij'st Cit We cannot, sir; we are undone already 

Hen, I tell you, friends, most cliaritaljle care 
Have tlie patricians of you. For your w^ants. 

Your suffering in this dearth, you may as well 
Strike at the heaven with your staves as lift them 
Against the Eoman state ; whose course will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thousand curbs 
Of more strong link asunder than can ever 
Appear in your impediment : for the dearth, 

The gods, not the patricians, make it ; and 
Your knees to them, not arms, must help. Alack, 

You are transported by calamity 

Thither where more attends you ; and you slander 


(°) Oiir husinesSf &c.] “ This and all the subseq^uent plebeian speeches 
in tins scene are given in tlie old cory to the second Citizen. But the 
dialogue at the opening of tlie plav shows that it must have been a mis- 
take, aiidyhat they ought to be aftri])uted to the fi 7\4 Citizen [to whom 
Capell gives them]. The second is rather friendly to Coriolanus.” 
Malone. — Mr. Kiiiglrt — who “adlieres to the original copy for the 
j)recise reason which Malone gives for <leparting from it” — declares that 
^‘this speaker is of a higher cast than he who says, • Let us kill liiin. and 
w^ell have corn at our owni price;’” — a view of the Citiztm’s ciiar; icier 
quite at variance with the description of it wdiirh, according to Mr. 
Knight’s own text, Menenius presently gives ; 

‘AYhat do you tliinki 
You, the great toe of this assembly '? 

Sec. Cit. I the great toe ? Why the great toe ? 

Men. For that, being one o’ the lowe.st, basest, poorest, 

Of this niostPwise rebel lion, thou go’st foremost : 

Thou rascal, that ait worst in blood to run, 

Lead’st first, to win some vantage.” 

In fact, the x->ussage just cited serves to prove that Capell and Malone 
were well warranted in altering the prefix here and subsequently. (In 
act ii sc. 3, where Coriolanus, about to solicit the voices of thii 'people, 
says, Oiere comes a brace,” the folio has Enter 'ihree of the Oitimisf 
and xmefixes to their respective speeches “3 Gitf “3 “ i GiM) 
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The helms o' tlie state, who care for you like fathers, 

Wlieii you curse them as enemies. c 

First at. Care for us ! True, indeed 1 They ne'er cared 
for us yet : — suffer us to famish, and their store-houses cram- 
med with grain : make edicts for usury, to support usurers ; 
repeal daily any wholesome act established against the rich ; 
and provide more piercing statutes daily, to ch^in up and 
restrain the poor. If the wars eat us not ftp, they will ; and 
there’s all the love they bear us. 

Men. Either you must 
Confess yourselves wondrous malicious, 

Or be accus'd of folly. I shall tell you 
A pretty tale : it may be you have heard it ; 

But, since it serveis my purpose, I will venture 
To stale’t^^^ a little more. 

First Git. Well, I'll hear it, sir: yet you must not think 
to fob-off our disgrace with a tale : but, an't please you, de- 
liver. 

Men, There was a time when all the body’s members 
Eebell'd against the beUy ; thus accus'd it : — 

That only like a gulf it did remain 
I' the midst o' the body, idle and unactive, 

Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 

Like labour with the rest ; where th’ other instruments 

Did see and hear, devise, instruct, walk, feel. 

And, mutually participate, did minister 
Unto the appetite and affection common 
Of the whole body. The belly answer'd, — 

First Cit, Well, sir, 

What answer made the belly ? 

Men, Sir, I shall tell you. — With a kind of smile, 

Which ne’er came from the lungs, but even thus — 

Eor, look you, I may make the belly smile 
As well as speak — it tauntingly^^ replieJ 
To the discontented members, the mutinous parts 
That envied his receipt ; even so most fitly 

f) staUH] The folio has “ scale’t” 

^ (p tauntingl/y] So the fourth folio.— The earlier folios have 
and ^^tantingly.” 
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As you malign our senators for that 
They are not suth as you. 

Fwst Oit Your belly’s answer ? What i 

The kingly-crowned head/^^ the vigilant eye, 

The counsellor heart, the arm our soldier. 

Our steed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter. 

With oth^ muniments and petty helps 
In this our fabric, if that they — 

3 Ien, What then ? — 

Tore me, this fellow speaks ! — what then ? what then ? 

First Git Should by the cormorant belly be restrain’d, 
Who is the sink 0’ the body, — 

Men, Well, what then ? 

Fwst Git, The former agents, if they*did complain, 
What could the belly answer ? 

Men, I will tell you ; 

If you’ll bestow a small — of what you’ve little — 

Patience awhile, you’ll hear the belly’s answer. 

First Git Ye’re long about it. 

Men, iSTote me this, good friend ; 

Your most grave belly was deliberate, 

Hot rash like his accusers, and thus answer’d : 

True is it, my incorporate friends,” quoth he, 

‘‘ That I receive the general food at first, 

.Which you do live upon ; and fit it is, 

Because I am the store-house and the shop 

% 

(S) The Idngly-CTOwnki head, &c.] 2 ^£r. Singer (Shahespeare VmdicaUd, 
&c., p, 208) says that this passage evidently belongs to Menenius.” I 
think, on the contrary, that it evidently belongs to the Citizen, who 
assumes the part and language of the rebellious members. If it be 
taken from the Citizen, what propriety is there in the subsequent ex- 
clamation of Menenius, “Tore me, this fellow speaks !” i (In Mr. 
Singer’s Shakespeare, 1826 , 1 find not only that this is given to Menenius, 
blit that, among other changes in the distribution of the present dialogue, 
the words, • 

“ Should by the cormorant belly be restrain’d, 

Who is the sink 0’ the body,” 

are transferred to Menenius, —with great unfitness.) 

(®) The former agmts,~\ Walker Fxam,, &c., vol. iii. p. 206) 

puts a ^*qu.” after these wonls, as if uncertain about the meaning of 
former f or doubting if it were the right reading. 

(F) yotdU] The folio has you’st.” 
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or tlie wliole body : but, if you do reiueiiiber, 

I send tlirougli tlie rivers of your blood, 

Even to the court, the heart, — to the seat o' the brain ; 
And, through the cranks and offices of man, 

The strongest nerves and small inferior veins 
From me receive that natural comjpetency 
Whereby they live: and though that all at once,^ 

You, my good friends/' — this says the belly, mark me, — 
Fio\^t Oit Ay, sir ; well, well. 

Men. Though all at once can not 

See what I do deliver out to each, 

Yet I can make my audit ujr, that all 
From me do hack receive the flour of all, 

And leave me but%he bran." — What say you toT ? - 
First Oil It was an answer: how apply you this ? 

Men. The senators of Eome are this good belly, 

And you the mutinous members : for, examine 
Their counsels and their cares; digest^^^^ tilings rightly 
Touching the weal o' the common, you shall iiud 
hTo public benefit which you receive 
But it proceeds or comes from them to you, 

And no way from yourselves. — What do you think, — 

You, the great toe of this assemhly ? 

First Oil. I the great toe ! why the great toe ? 

Men. For that, being one o' the lowest, basest, poorest, 

P) J send itj &c.] Mr. W. N, Lettsom holdl}^ proposes ^ 

‘‘ I send it through the rivers of your bloody 
And through the cranks and oilices of man, 

Fmi to the center’d hearty th’ high-seated brain : 

The strongest nerves,” &c, 

(12) digest] I inav notice that here the folio hjxs “ disgust ” (which 
spelling was formerly not unusual) ; hut that afi.erwards in this play 
(see p. 196) it has digest The Senates Courtesie.”— A writer in xYotk 
and Queries^ voh vi. p. 27, defending the gross corruption of the folio 
in act ill sc. i, “ Bosome-multiplied ” (see note 109), rests a portion of 
his very -weak argument on the present passage, which he does not 
scruple to maintain ought henceforth to he pointed thus ; 

The senators of Eome are this good belly, 

And you the mutinous members ! — For examine 

Their counsels, and tlieir cares digest things rightly 
Touching the weal 0’ the common !— you sliallTiiid ” &c. ! 
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Of this nic^t wise rebellion, thou go’st foremost : 

Thou rascal, that art worst in blood to run/^^^ 

LeaxFst first to win some vantage. — 

But make you ready your stiff bats and clubs : 

Rome and her rats are at the point of battle ; 

The one side must have bale. 

Enterr Caius Maboius. 

Hail, noble Marcius 1 

Mar. Thanks. — What’s the matter, you clissentious rogues, 
That, rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 

Make yourselves scabs ? 

First Git We have ever yoiar good word. 

Mar. He that will give good words to ye will flatter 
Beneath abhorring. What would you have, you curs,^'^^ 
That like nor peace nor war ? the one affrights you, 

The other makes you proud. He that trusts to you, 

Where he should find you lions, finds you hares ; 

Where foxes, geese : you are no surer, no, 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice. 

Or hailstone in the sun. Your virtue is, 

To make him worthy whose offence subdues him, 

And curse that justice did it. Who deserves greatness 
Deserves your hate ; and your affections are 
A sick man's appetite, who desires most that 


tF) Thou rascal^ that art loorst in Mood to run,} “Mr. M. Mason 
judiciously observes that ... a lean deer is called a rascal, and that 
‘worst in blood’ is least m vigour [both and “-zn hlooF^ being 

terms of the forest].” Steevens. — Here Hannier substituted “first” for 
worst and Mi\ Staunton (not happily) conjectures “last.” 

(1^) Wlidds the matter, you, dissentious rogues. 

That, nibbing the poor itch of your ojnnion, 

Mahe yourselves scabs f 

First Git. We have ever your good word. 

Mar. He that will give good vcords to ye vjill floiter 
Bt neath abhorring. What would you have, you ciirs. &c.] 

The folio has “ J/ar. He that will nine good words to thee, wll flatter f 
&c . ; the transcriber or compositor, it would seem, having mistaken 

“ ye ” for “y ” (i,e. thee) that the author could not possibly have written 
“ thee ” here is manifest See note 107 on The Tempest 
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WMcli -would increase Ms evil. He that depend" 

Upon your favours swims with fins of lead,' 

And hews down oaks with rushes. Hang ye 1 Trust ye 
With every miimte you do change a mind; 

And call him noble that was now your liate, 

Him vile that was your garland. What’s the matter, 

That in these^^®^ several places of the city 
You cry against the noble senate, who, 

Under the gods, keep you in awe, which else 
Would feed on one another ? — What’s their seeking ? 

Hen, For corn at their own rates ; whereof, they say, 

The city is well stor’d. 

Mar, Hang 'em ! They say 1 

^They’ll sit by the iire, and presume to know 
What’s done i’ the Capitol ; who’s like to rise, 

Who thrives, and who declines ; side factions, and give out 
Conjectural marriages ; making parties strong, 

And feebling such as stand not in their liking 

Below their cobbled shoes. They say there’s grain enough ! 

Would .the nobility lay aside their ruth, 

And let me use my sword, I’d make a quarry 
With thousands of these quarter’d slaves, as high 
As I could pick my lance. 

Men. Hay, these are almost thoroughly persuaded; 

For though abundantly they lack discretion, 

Yet are they passing cowardly. But, I beseech you, 

What says the other troop ? ^ 

Mar, They are dissolv’d : hang ’em ! 

They said they were an-hungry ; sigh’d forth proverbs, — 
That hunger broke stone walls, that dogs must eat, 

That meat was made for mouths, that the gods sent not 
Corn for the rich men only : — with these slireds 
They vented their complainings ; which b^ing answer’d, 


C'’) S^<x>ngye[ Trust ye[\ “Coleridge, Literary Remains, proposes 
Trust ye ? Haug ye ! ^ Perhaps right.” Walker’s Orit, Exam., &c. vol. 

P' 2o6.~But compare the first words of Marcius’s speech, 
“ Hang ^em ! They say t ” ^ ’ 

P) tJmel Should perhaps he “the.” 

P) almost] Mr. Collier’s Ms. Corrector reads “all most” 
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And a pet|;ion granted them, a strange one — 

To break tie hesirt of generosity, 

And make bold power look pale — they threw their caps 
As they would hang them on the horns o’ the moon, 
Shouting their emulation/^®^ 

Men. What is granted them ? 

Mar. Fjv'e tribunes to defend their vulgar wisdoms, 

Of their own chrSce : one’s Junius Brutus, 

Sicinius Yelutus, and I know not — ’Sdeath ! 

The rabble should have first unroof d^“^^ the city, 

Ere so prevail’d with me : it will in time 
Will u]pon power, and throw' forth greater themes 
For insurrection’s arguing. 

Men, This is strange. 

Mar. Go, get you home, you fragments ! 

Enter a Messenger, hastily. 

Mess. Where’s Cains Marcius ? 

Mar. Here : what’s the matter ? 

Mess, The news is, sir, the Volsces are in arms. 

Mar. I’m glad on’t ; then we shall ha’ means to vent 
Our musty superfluity. — See, our best elders. 

Enter Cominiijs, Titus Laetius, and other Senators ] Junius 
Ebutus and Sicinius Yelutus. 

Firtt Sen, Marcius, ’tis true that you have lately told us, — 
The Yolsces are in arms. 

Mar, They have a leader, 

TuUus Aufidius, that will put yon to’h 
I sin in envying his nobility ; 

m 

fs) Shouting their ermlatimll The folio has “Shooting/^ &c. — Mr. 
Colliefs Ms. Correctoif reads Shouting their exultation.’’ Bat the text 
is certainly right ; and seems to be rightly explained by Malone, “ Each 
of them striving to shout louder than the rest” 
f®) Brutus^ &c.] Walker {Cnt, Exam.^ ^c., vol iii. p, 207) proposes 

one 

Sicinius/^ &c. 

' p) unroof d] The folio has vnroo’st.” 
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AbcI were I any tiling but what I am, 
rd wish me only be. ^ 

Oom. You have fought together. 

Ma 7 \ Were half to half the world by th’ ears, and he 
Upon iny party, I'd revolt, to make 
Only my wars with him : he is a lion 
That I aiii proud to hunt. 

First &n. Then, worthy Marcius, 

Attend upon Cominius to these wars. 

Com. It is your former promise. 

3Tar. Sir, it is ; 

And I am constant. — Titus Lartius, thou 
Shalt see me once more strike at Tullus’ face. 

What, art thou stiff ? stand'st out ? 

Cit. No, .Caius Marcius ; 

ITl lean upon one crutch, and fight with t'other. 

Ere stay behind this business. 

Ilcii. 0, true-bred I 

First Sen. Your company to the Capitol ; where, I know, 
Our greatest friends attend us. 

Tit. \to Comi] Lead you on. — 

[Jb d/ar.] Follow Cominius: we must follow you; 

Eight worthy you priority.^^^^ 

Com. FToble Marcius ! 

First Sen. {to the Gitimis\ Hence to your homes ; be gone 1 
Mar. JSfaj, let them follow : 

The Volsces have much corn ; take these rats thithei^ 

To gnaw their garners. — Worshipful mutiners,^^^^ 

Your valour puts well forth : pray, follow. 

[Exeunt all exc&pt Bruhis and Sicinins. The 
Citizens steal avjay. 

Sic. Was ever man so proud as is this Marcius ? 

Era. He has no equal. 

Sic. When %ve were chosen tribunes fof the people, — 

Eight worthy you Means, says Malone, “You hezng 

right ^vortliy of precedence,''— But Pope, Hanmer, Mason, Walker, and 
Mr, C filiers Ms. Corrector agree in reading ^^j¥od worthy jom priority,’' 
— very iinivro* .orly, I think. 
fC 'inniinc''s,] See note 74 on The Tempest. 
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BriL Ma&'d you iiis lip and eyes ? 

Sic. Xay, but bis taunts. 

Bru. Being movVl, be will not spare to gird tbe gods. 

Sic. Be-iiiock the modest moon. 

Bm. Tbe present wars devour him ! He is grown 
Too proud to be so valiant. 

Sic. ^ Sucb a nature, 

Tickled with goo^ success, disdains tbe shadow 
Wbieli be treads on at noon : but I do wonder 
His insolence can brook to be commanded 
Under Cominiiis. 

Brw. Fame, at tbe wliich he aims, — 

In whom already he’s well grac'd, — can not 
Better be held, nor more attain'd, than by'* ** ' 

A place below tbe first : for what miscarries 
Shall be the general's fault, though he perform 
To th' utmost of a man ; and giddy censure 
Will then cry out of Marcius, “ 0, if he 
Had borne the business 1 ” 

Sic. Besides, if things go well, 

Opinion, that so sticks on Marcius, shall 
Of his demerits rob Cominiiis. 

Bm. Come 

Half all Cominius' honours are to Marcius, 

Though Marcius earn’d them not ; and all his faults 
To Marcius shall be^ honours, though, indeed. 

In aught he merit not. 

Sic. Let's hence, and hear 

How the dispatch is made ; and in what fashion, 

More than his singularity, he goes 
Upon this present action. 

Bru. Let’s along. [Exeunt 

• 

(23 j {7o??ie /] Mr. W. N. Lettsom, after proposing an entirely new dis- 
tribution of the dialogue here between Siciniiis and Brutus, remarks ; 

** The word ^ Come ’ is evidently displaced, and should be inserted, if at 
all, either before ^ Let s or ^Let^s along.^ The metre will allow 

either.” 
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Scene II. Oorioli. The Senate-home. 

Eni&' Tullus Aufidius and certain Senators. 

First Sen. So, your opinion is, Aufidius, 

That they of Eome are enter’d in our counsels, 

And know how we proceed. 

Auf. Is it not yours ? 

What ever hath^^^^ been thought on in this state, 

That could be brought to bodily act ere Rome 

Had* circumvention ? ’Tis not four days gone 

Since I heard thence : these are the words : I think 

I have the letter liere ; yes, here it is : {Beads. 

“They have press’d a power, but it is not known 

Whether for east or west : the dearth is great ; 

The people mutinous : and it is rumour’d, 

Cominius, Marcius your old enemy, — 

Wlio is of Eome worse hated than of you, — 

And Titus Lartius^ a most valiant Roman, 

These three lead on this preparation 
Whither ’tis bent : most likely ’tis for you ; 

Consider of it.” 

First Sen. Our army’s in the field : 

We never yet made doubt but Eome was ready 
To answer us. 

Auf. Hor did you think it folly " 

To keep your great pretences veil’d till when 
They needs must show themselves ; which in the hatching, 
It seem’d, appear’d to Eome. By the discovery 
We shall be shorten’d in our aim ; which was, 

To. take in many towns, ere, almost, Eome^ 

Should know we were afoot. 

Sec. Sen. Noble Aufidias, 

Take your commission ; hie you to your bands : 

Let us alone to guard Corioli 

(24) What evei^ hath] So the second folio.— The first folio has “ 

eum^ liaue” (“Eiliptically^’^ says Boswell, “wliutever !). 

(25) Oorioli .*] The folio tiiroiigiiout lia.s “ Oorioles ” (and “ Gariolea ”) 
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If they set down before’s, for remove 

Bring up yo‘’^ arijiy; but, I think, you’ll find 
They’ve not prepar’d for us. 

Auf. 0, doubt not that ; 

I speak from certainties.^^'^^ Hay, more. 

Some parcels of their power are forth already. 

And only hjtherward. I leave your honours. 

If we and (Jains jJiarcius chance to meet, 

’Tis sworn between us, we shall ever stril^e 
Till one can do no more. 

All. The gods assist you ! 

Avf. And keep your honours safe ! 

First Sen. Barew^ 

Sec. Sen. Bare well. 

All. Barewell. [Exeunt, 


Scene III. Borne. A room in Maucius’ lioim. 

Eivtef)^ Yolumnia and Yiegilia : theij sit down on two low stools^ 

and sew. 

Vol. I pray you, daughter, sing ; or express yourself in a 
more comfortable sort : if my son were my husband, I should 
freelier rejoice in that absence wherein he won honour than 
in the embracement^ of his bed where he would show most 
love. When yet he was but tender-bodied, and the only son 
of my womb ; when youth with comeliness plucked all gaze 
his way ; wlien, for a day of kings’ entreaties, a mother 
should not sell him an hour from her beholding ; I — con- 
sidering how honour would become such a person ; that it 
was no better than*picture-like to hang by the waU, if renown 
made it not stir — was pleased to let him seek danger where 
he was like to -find l!ime. To a cruel war I sent him; from 
whence he returned, his brows bound with oak. I tell thee, 
daughter, I sprang not more in Joy at first hearing he was a 

(2®) the] Perhaps, as Jolmsoii conjectured, “their.” 

(F) from certamties.} Hamiier printed very certamticsd 

VOL. VL ‘ K 
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man-cMld than now in first seeing he had prov d himself a 
man. 

Vir. But had he died in the business, madam, — how then ? 

Vol. Then his good report should have been my son ; I 
therein would have found issue. Hear-nie profess sincerely, 
had I a dozen sons, each in my love alike, and none less 
dear than thine and my good Marcius, I had rather have 
eleven die nobly for their country than one voluptuously 
surfeit out of action. 


Miter a Gentlewoman. 

ijrent, the Lady Yaleria is come to visit you. 

Vir. Beseechrvou, give me leave to retire myself 

Vol. Indeed, you sliall not. 

Methinks I hear hither your husband’s drum ; 

see him pluck Aufidius down by th’ hair ; 

As children from a bear, the Volsces shunning him 
Methinks I see him stamp thus, and call thus, — 

“ Come on, you cowards! you were got in fear, 

Though you were born in Eonie his bloody brow 
With his mail’d hand then wiping, forth he goes, 

Like to a harvest-man, that’s task’d to mow 
Or all, or lose his hire. 

Vir, His bloody brow ! 0 Jupiter, no blood ! 

Vol. Away, you fool ! it more becomes a man 
Than gilt his trophy: the breasts of H^.cuba, 

When she did suckle Hector, look’d not lovelier 

Than Hector’s forehead when it spit forth blood 

At Grecian swords, contemning. — Tell Valeria 

We are fit to bid her welcome. [Exit Gent 


have] The folio has ‘‘had” (a mistake occasioned by the preced- 
ing rather”). 

( 29 ) jj — (Coin])are what ^precedes, “Methinks I 

hear,” &c,, and what follows, “ Methinks / see him,” &c. ; — and vide 
Preface to the second edition, p. 13.) 

pJ) tiiat'a] The folio has ** that.” — Corrected in the second folio. 

C^) At Grecian swords^ contemmng. — TeXl Yal&ria] The folio ha3 
Orec/lan sNvord. Contenning, &c. (where “ Contenning ” is plainly 
a misprint for “ ”).— The second folio has At Grcmm'mmAs 

contending. TeU^^ &c. — Mr. Collier’s Ms. Corrector gives “ Ai Grecian 
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Vir, Heavens bless my lord from fell Aufidins 1 

Vol. Hell 'f}eat «Aiifldius’ bead below bis knee, 

And tread upon bis neck. 

Me-erde?' Gentlewoman with Yalbria ajid her Usber. 

Val. My ladies both, good day to yon. 

Vol. Swee^t maclain. 

Vl7\ 1 am glad to see your ladyship. 

Val. How do you both ? you are manifest bouse-keepers. 
Wliat are you sewing here ? A fine spot, in good faith.^®^^ — 
How does your bttle son ? 

Vir. I thank your ladyship, well, good madan> 

Vol. He had rather see the swords, and^Imar a drum, 
than look upon his schoolmaster. 

Val. O' my word, the father’s son : 111 swear, lis a very 
pretty boy. O’ my trotli, I looked upon him o’ Wednesday 
half an hour together : lias such a confirmed countenance. 
I saw him run after a gilded butterfly ; and when he caught 
it, he let it go again ; and after it again ; and over and over 
he comes, and up again; catchedit again: or^^^^ whether his 
fall enraged him, or how ’twas, he did so set his teeth, and 
tear it ; 0, I warrant, how he mammocked it ! 

Vol. One on s father’s moods. 

Val. Indeed, la, lis a noble child. 

Vi7\ A crack, madam. 


S2vords cQRtemnwg. Tell^^ &c. — Mr. W. K. Lettsoni proposes “As Gre- 
cian siuords contemning J ’ — Leo prints Grecian sword caitemnin 
and observes; “Dyce is right In asking wli ether ‘contemning at’ is 
legitimate phraseology. But Yoluninia does not speak about ‘contem- 
ning at ; ’ she says, spit at ; and the construction of the phrase must be, 
‘when contemning (full of contempt) it spit forth blood at Grecian 
sword.’ ” — jVIy reading is that of Mr. Collier’s Ms. Corrector, with the 
punctuation of the Cambridge Editors {Globe Shakespeare). 

What are yo% maing here ? A fine spo% in good faith.l Here 
Steevens would explain ^%fine spoV by quoting the vulgar expression, 
“You have made a fine spot of work of it;”' and Boswell subjoins, 
“ Surely it means a pretty spot of embroidery^ We often hear of spotted 
muslin.” — A various reading, sufficiently obvious, occurred to Zachary 
Jackson b KpmKdrraToSj — are you sewing here? A fine sport, m 
good faith but Valeria would hardly call sewing a sport, unless, 
indeed, she were speaking iruriicallv. (In the folio is spelt 

“sp^otte.”) " 

x'^) or] Perhaps a misprint for “ and,”— wMch Hannier substituted. 
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Val. Come, lay aside your stitcliery; I have you 

play tlie idle huswife with me this afternoon. 

V'lr. No, good madam ; I will not out of doors. 

Vcd. Not out of doors ! 

VoL She shall, she shall. 

Vir. Indeed, no, by your patience ; I’ll not over the 
threshold till my lord return from the wg^rs. 0 

Val Fie, you confine yourself most unreasonably : come, 
you must go visit the good lady that lies in. 

Vir. 1 will wish her speedy strength, and visit her with 
my prayers ; but I cannot go thither. 

“TTJr'A^hy, I pray you ? 

Vir. to save labour, nor that I want love. 

Val You would be another Penelope : yet, they say, all 
the yarn she spun in Ulysses’ absence did but fi.ll Ithaca 
full of moths. Como ; I would your cambric were sensible 
as your linger, that you might leave pricking it for pity. 
Come, you shall go with us. 

Vir. No, good madam, pardon me; indeed, I vriH not forth. 

Val In truth, la, go with me ; and I’ll tell you excellent 
news of your husband. 

Vir. 0, good madam, there can bo none yet. 

Val Verily, I do not jest with you ; tliero came news fi’om 
him last night. 

Vir. Indeed, madam ? 

Val In earnest, iPs true; I heard a senator speak it. 
Thus it is : — The Volscos have an army forth ; against whom 
Cominius the general is gone, with one part of our Eoman 
power : your lord and Titus Lartius are set down before their 
city Corioli; they nothing doubt prevailing, and to make it 
brief wars. This is true, on mine honour; and so, I pray, 
go with us. 

Vir. Give me excuse, good madam ; 1 will obey you in 
every thing hereafter. 

Vol Let her alone, lady : as she is now, she will but 
disease our better mirth. 

Val 111 troth, I think she would,— Fare jo\i well, then. — 
Come, good sweet lady.— Prithee, Virgilia, turn thy solemnoss 
out o’ door, and go along with us* 
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Vir. K”o,\t a word, madam; indeed, I must not. Iwdsli 
you much miJt;h. 

Val Well, then, farewell. ■ [Uxemit 


Scene IV. Before Corioli. 

Enter^ with drum and colours^ Marciits, Titus Labtius, Officers, 
and Soldiers. 

Mar, Yonder comes news : — a wager they have met. 

Lart My horse to yours, no. 

Mar. ’Tis done. 

Lart Ag^ed. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mm\ Say, has our general met the enemy ? 

Mess, They lie in view ; but have not spoke as yet. 

Lart So, the good horse is mine. 

Mar, 111 buy Mm of you. 

Lart No, 111 nor sell nor give Mm ; lend you him I will 
For half a hundred years. — Summon the town. 

Mar. How far off lie these armies ? 

Mess, Within this mile and half.^^^^ 

Mar, Then shall we hear their larum, and they ours. — 
Now, Mars, I prithee, make us quick in work, 

That w^ with smoking swords may march from hence, 

To help our fielded friends ! — Come, blow thy blast. 

They sound a ^parley. Enter, on the walls, some Senators and 
others, 

TuUus Aufidius, is he within your walls ? 

First Sen, No, nc^ a man that fears you less than he, 
That's lesser than a little. [Brums afar off,~\ Hark, our 
drums 

Are bringing forth our youth ! well break our walls, 

(2^‘) and half,'] “Should he omitted; as we are told in sc. 6 that 
not a mile^ between the two armies.^' Steevens. 
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Eatlier than they shall pound us up : our gatesY 
Which yet seem sliut, we have but piiin’u with rushes; 
They’ll open of themselves. [Alanm afar ojf.] Hark you, 
far off! 

Tiiere is Aundius ; list, what work he makes 
Amongst your cloven army. 

3far, 0, they’re at p I 

Zart, Their noise be our instruction. — Ladders, ho ! 


The Volsces enter and %xm over. 

3^^br>-~They fear us not, but issue forth their city. 

Slow put you>shields before your hearts, and fight 
With hearts more proof than shields. — Advance, brave 
Titus : 

They do disdain us much beyond our thoughts, 

Which makes me sweat with wrath. — Come on, my fellows : 
He that retires. I’ll take him for a Volsce, 

And ho shall feel mine edge. 


Alarum; and exeunt Eomans and Volsces, fijlding. The Konums 
are heatm hack to their trenches. Re-enter Maroxus. 

ifon All the contagion of the south light on you, 

You shames of Home 1 you herd of — Bods and plagm^s 
Plaster you o’er^^^^ that you may be abhorr’d 

( 2 ®) You shames of Home ! you herd of— Boils and ;d(tgu£s 
Blaster you o'er ;] 

In tlie folio thus ; 

“ You shames of Home: you Heard of By les and Ploifues 
Plaistcr you o' ref ‘ - 

“This passti-re, like almost every otlier abrupt sentence in tlic.^-e plays 
v^as rendered unintelliAble in tlie* old copy b}vinae.c urate ]ainctuatiun! 
For the present regulation I am answerable. ^Yoii hcj'd AcouxirdsP 
Mardus would saj^, but his rage prevents him.” Mx\.LaNK-»*^Alr. Collides 
jUs. Corrector reads 

“ You shames of Home ! Unlujard oflmU and idugues 
Flasier yox(, o'&)' 

nor do J ibink the alteration so veuy improbable as it aiuK’iars to Mr, 
bmger imahs;peare Vmdicatef p. 210)^ win) asks why nnhmrd 
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Further than, seen, and one infect another 
Against the \tind«a mile ! You souls of geese, 

That bear the shapes of men, how have you run 
From slaves that apes would heat ! Pluto and hell ! 
AU hurt behind ; backs red, and faces pale 
With flight and agu’d fear ! Mend, and charge home, 
Or, by the .%es heaven, 111 leave the foe, 

And make my wars on you : look tol : come on ; 

If youll stand fast, well beat them to their wives, 

As they us to our trenches. Follow 


Another alarum. The Yolsces and Eomans re-enter, 

reneioed. The Yolsces retire into Gorioli^ a?^TjyiABOius follows 
them to the gates. 

So, now the gates are ope : — now prove good seconds : 

^Tis for the followers fortune widens them, 

FTot for the fliers : mark me, and do the like. 

[Ente^^s the gates. 

First Sol Fool-hardiness ; not I. 

Sec. Sol Nor I. 

[Marci'us is shut in. 
First Sol See, they have shut him in. 

All To the pot,^^^^ I warrant him. 

. lAlarum continues. 

of?” Sutely the boils and plagues” might be termed ^‘unheard of,” 
if those on whom they fell were consequently to 

be abhorred 

Further than seen, and one infect another 
Against the wind a mile.” 

( 36 ) Follow ma.] The folio lias “ folio wes.” — I adopt the conjecture 
of Mr. W, hf. Lettsom* who observes i “ The received reading ^ followed^ 

is a- sophistication by the editor of the second folio The old 

stage-direction {Ano'th^ Alamm; and Martins folio wes them to gates ^ 
a 7 id is shut in ') probably caused the error. .... Mr. Collier proposes 
* Follow ws;' but the singular is requisite: see the context” Note on 
Walker's CriL Exam.^ &c., voL iii. p. 207. , 

To the 2^0%} Mr. Collier adopts the reading of his Ms. Corrector, 
the port” [ie. to the gate], — In a volume which appeared some years 
ago I observed ; A quotation from a drama, which Mr. Collier himself 
formerly edited (in Dodsleys Old Plays^ vol. xi.), is alone sufficient to 
show the atrocity of the alteration, ‘ d'o the ])ort ; ' 
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Re-enter Titos Lartios. 

Lart Wliat is become of Marcins ? 

All. Slain, sir, doubtless. 

First Sol. Following the fliers at the very heels, 

With them he enters ; who, upon the sudden, 

Clapp’d-to their gates : he is himself alonef 
To answer all the city. 

Lart. 0 noble fellow ! 

Who, sensible, outdares his senseless SAvord, 

And, when it bo^ws, stands up Thou art lost,^‘^^^ Marcius : 

entire, as big as thou art, 

Were not so a jewel. Thou wast a soldier 
Even to Cato's wish/"^*^^ not fierce and terrible 
Only in strokes ; but, with thy grim looks and 


‘ King Edward, no : we will admit no pause, 

For goes tliis wretch, tliis traitor, to the poti 
Pcele^s Edward Z, — i it 8, ('d. Byc(‘, 1829. [JForh^ 
p. 389, ed. Dyce, 1861.] 

(Since I wrote Avliat precedes, Mr. Staunton lias puhlislied (Ma,rc]i 1859) 
the No. of his Shakespeare which contaiiw iJoriolanus; and in his note 
ad 1 . he gives, not only the passage which I have cited from Ptailc, but 
the following quotations ; 

‘Thou mightest sweare, if I could, 1 would ])riiig them to Ua' potJ 
' ‘ New Custoine,’ Act ii. sc. 3. 

« tPey go to the pot fork.’ 

Webster’s ‘White Dcriii &c., Bjee’s ed. ]>. in?, vol. i. 
[IFar/c6\ p. 37, ed. Dyce, 1S57].)” 

Strictures 071 Mr. GolluFs Neio ed. of Shakespeare^ p, 151;. 

(38) Who, sensible, outdares his se^iseless sword, 

A 7 id, xvhen it hows, stands un /'{ 

The folio has 

“ Who sensibly ont-darcs his .sercelessa Swo7*d, 

And iclmi it bowes, staiid’sl 

Here “sensible’^ is the correction of Thirl by (whomlso substituted ‘‘out- 
does ” for y outdares ”). 

(2*0 lost,] The folio has “left.”— Corrected by Mr. Grant 'Whitv. 

(^‘^i Even to Catds wish, &cd The folio has ‘\E'UGn to Calues wishf 
&c.— Corrected by Tlieobakl (“lie [hlarciusj was even sneh anollujr 
as Cato wouhl haA^e a souldier and a captaine to be ; not only ierribh', 
and fierce to iaye about him, but to make the emnnie alVianf willi the 
sound of Ins voyce and griumes of his countemuuv.” North’s iduiardL 
p. 240, ed. 1579.) 
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The thunder-like percussion of thy sounds, 

Thou inacrji.| thitie enemies shake, as if the world 
Were feverous and did tremble. 

Re-enter Maroius, hleedvng^ assaulted hy the enemy. 

First S$l Look, sir. 

Zart 0, Tis Marcius ! 

Let’s fetch him off, or make remain alike. 

[They fight, and all enter the city. 


Scene V. Within Oorioli A street. 

Enter certain Eomans, with spoils. 

First PLom. This will I carry to Eome. 

Sec. Rom. And I this. 

Third Rom. A murrain on’t ! I took this for silver. 

[Alarum continues still afar off. 


Enter Marcius and Titus Lartius toith a trunpet 

Ma7\ See here these movers that do prize their hours 
At a crack’d drachm Cushions, leaden spoons, 

Irons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
Bury with those that wore them, these base slaves, 

Ere yet the fight be done, pack up : — down with them 1 — 
And hark, what noise the general makes ! — To him ! 

There is the man of my soul’s hate, Aufidius, 

Piercing our Eomans : then, valiant Titus, take 


jivize their hours 
At a cracFd drachm /] 

• 

Here Pope changed ^^hours^^ to ^^honoiirs.” — But Capell {Notes, &c., vol. i. 
P. i. p. 83) observes; ‘^The speaker could never think of applying 
that word [‘honours'] to the men lie is rating ; their loss of time in this 
pilfering was what engag'd his thoughts most, as is evident from all lie 
says afterwards." And Steevens defends the original reading by quoting 
from North’s Flutarch; “Martins was marvellous angry \vith llieni, 
and cried out on them, that it was no thne now to looke after spoyle ’’ 
&c, — For we perhaps ought to read “drachma." 
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Convenient numbers to make good the city ; 

Whilst I, with those that have the spirit, wfll li^te 
To help Cominius. 

Lart Worthy sir, thou bleed’st ; 

Thy exercise hath been too violent for 
A second course of fight. 

3£ar. Sir, praise me not;. 

My work hath yet not warm'd me : fare you well : 

The blood I drop is rather physical 
Than dangerous to me : to Aufidius thus 
I will appear, and fight. 

hTow the fair goddess, Fortune, 

Fall deep in Mv^j^witli thee ; and her great charms 
Misguide thy opposers* s\vords Bold gentleman. 
Prosperity be thy page ! 

3far. Thy friend no less 

Than those she placeth higliest ! So, farewell. 

~ worthiest Marcius ! — [Exit 3£areius, 

Go, sound thy trumpet in the markei-puice ; 

Call thither all the officers o’ the town, 

Where they shall know our mind : away ! [MvomL 


Scene VI. Mar Ihe camp of Cominius. 

Enter CoMtNius and Forces^ retAiatmg. 

Com, Breathe you, my friends : well fought ; wo are 
come off 

Like Eomaiis, neither foolish in our stands 
hTor cowardly in retire : believe me, sirs, 

( 42 ) Misguide thy apyos&rs^ swords I] Here, according to Walker, we 
ought to read The opposers i.e. the enemies, ut^xisyini aptid S. Tlie 
metre (t 5 s kfiolye doKet) and the sense both req[uire this ; for ‘ ihy opposers’ 
would properly mean Coriolanns’s personal enemies, not the Volsduus.” 
Orit Emm., &c., vol. ii. p. 233. — I believe that ^Hhy opposers is what 
the author wrote, — meaning “thy opponents, — those of the enemy who 
shall oppose thee.” (In p. 178 Cumin ins mentions that Gorio’ianiis, 
wdien only a stripling, “slew three opposers^^ in battle; and iu p. 224 
we havi^ “ lus great opposer, Coriohinua.”) 

( 4 '>) Where] Mr. W. N. Lettsom would substitute “ There.” 
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We shall be charg’d again. Whiles we have strncl^:, 

By interim.^ and conveying gusts we’ve heard 
The charges of our friends. — Ye Eoinan gods, 

Lead their successes as we wish our own, 

That both our powers, with smiling fronts encountering, 
May give you thankful sacrifice 1 


Brder a Messenger, 

Thy ne'ws ? 

ifess. The citizens of Corioli have issu’d, 

And given to Lartiiis and to Marciiis battle : 

I saw our party to their trenches driven, 

And then I came away. 

Com, Though thou speak’st truth, 

Methinks thou speak’st not well. How long is’t since ? 
Mm, Above an hour, my lord. 

Gom^, ’Tis not a mile ; briefly we heard their drums : 

How couldst thou in a mile confound an hour, 

And bring thy news so late ? 

Mm. Spies of the Volsces 

Held me in chase, that I was forc’d to wheel 
Three or four miles about ; else had I, sir, 

Half an hour since brought my report. 

Com. Who’s jmnder, 

That^does appear as he were flay’d ? ^ 0 gods ! 

He has the stamp of Marcius ; and I have 
Before-time seen him thus. 

Mm\ {within^ Come I too late ? 

Com. The shepherd knows not thunder from a tabor, 
More than I know the sound of Marcius’ tongue 
From every meaner man’s.^^®^ 

(«) Fef] The folio has The.” 

the sound of Marcius^ tongue 
From every meaner manh.'] 

The folio has ^^Fmm etiery meaner nam,” — “that is,” says Dkfalone, 
“from that of every meaner man ; ” and he cites as exani])les of similar 
plivafioohigy, 
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COmOLylNUS. 


[act I. 


Enter ]\Ia'rcixjs. 

Mar. Come I too late ? 

Com. Ay, if yon come not in the blood of others, 
But mantled in your own. 

Mar. 0, let mo clip ye 

In arms as sound as when I woo’d ; in heart 
As merry as when our nuptial day was done, 

And tapers burn’d to bedward ! 

Com. Flower of warriors, 

How is’t with Titus Lartius ? 

Mar. As with a man busied about decrees : 
Condemning some to death, and some to exile ; 
Eansoming him or pitying, threatening th’ other ; 
Holding Corioli in the name of Eome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound in the leash, 

To let him slip at will. 

Com. Where is that slave 

Which told me they had beat you to your trenches ? 
Where is he ? call him hither. 

Mar. Let him alone ; 

He did inform the truth : but for our genilemeti, 

The common file — a plague! — tribunes for tlicru!- — 
The mouse ne’er shuinTd the cat as they did budge 
From rascals worse than they. 

Com. But how prevail’d you ? 


Thersites’ body is as good as Ajax, 

When neither are alive.” 'Cijmhdme.^ act iv. sc. 2. 
and 

‘‘friend or brother, 

He forfeits Ms own blood [if. misquotes it life] that spills another.” 

Timon of Athens, act iii. sc. 5. 

But who does not see that in the first of these passages we ought to 
print “Ajax’” just as in a passage of Troilm and SresiUa, p, 52 of the 
present volume, 

“were your days 

As green as Ajax\ and your brain so iemperM,” 1 

And mtli respect to the _p.iRsago of Timon, it need not be defended on 

the plea that the necessity ol a rhyme occasioned an offciKui against 
grammar, tor another hlood^^ may cctdainly mean another hlooii than 
Hs own. 
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Mar. Will the time serve to tell ? I do not tliink/^^^ 
Where is t1ie eiteiny ? are you lords 0 ’ the field ? 

If not, wliy\ease you till you are so ? 

Co77i. Marcius, 

We have at disadvantage fought, and did 
Eetire, to win our purpose. 

Ma7\ Sow^es their battle ? know you on which side 
TheyVe plac’d their men of trust ? 

Com. As I guess, Marcius, 

Their bands f the vaward are the Aiitiates/'^^^ 

Of their best trust ; o’er them Aufidius, 

Their very heart of hope. 

Ma7\ I do beseech you, 

By all the battles wherein we have fought. 

By the blood we’ve shed together, by the vows 
We’ve made to endure friends, that you directly 
Set me against Aufidius and his Antiates ; 

And that you not delay the present, but, 

Billing the air with swords advanc’d and darts, 

We prove this very hour. 

CoQU. Though I could wish 

You were conducted to a gentle bath, 

And balms applied to you, yet dare I never 
Deny your asking : take your choice of those 
That best can aid your action. 

Mar. Those are they 

That most are willing. — If any such be here — 

As it were sin to doubt — that love this painting 
Wherein you see me smear’d ; if any fear 
Lesser his person than an ill report ; 

If any think brave death outweighs bad life, 

And that liis country’s dearer than himself; 

Let him alone, or so many so minded, 


Ido not think'] If right, means ^^I do not think that the time 

will serve to tell.” — Mr. Collier’s Ms. Corrector reads “ thin/c it.” — 

Mr. W. N. Lettsom proposes Uink so.” 

Antiates.l Here the folio has “ Antients ; ” hut in the next speech 
“Antiats.” 

Xmer] The folio has “ Lessen.” — Corrected in the third folio. 



